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The New Spirit 
of the 
New Agriculture 


By HERBERT MYRICK 


The girl’s face is to the future; 

She knows not why, but Nature knows. 

Looking o’er the bounteous fruit — 

Whose richest bloom is not more rare 

Than her own unsullied beauty — 

She feels a strange joy and gladness, 

The hope and confidence of youth. 
Self-reverence practicing, 








She grows in power and poise, 

Composed, resourceful, strong, 

In character nobly planned, 

By wise training truly fit, 

To do well her part in life — 
THE GLORY OF AMERICA! 
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How like our land, this maiden fair! 

A daughter of our mighty race, 

Reared upon the soil that bore them, 
With health of body, mind and soul, 
Readiness of will, skill of hand, 

To make the rough or waste land smile, 
The fields with bursting harvests laugh, 
Orchards to groan with ruddy fruit, 
Gardens in plenty, barns well filled, 
Cattle upon a thousand hills, 

Poultry for profit, swine and sheep, 
Useful forage, corn, waving grain, 

Food for untold millions! 
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’Tis not wealth of land or forest — 
Farms, banks or factories larger, 
Spouting oil, cotton or sugar, 
Metal from mines, water’s power, 
Rivers free, roads, coasts and harbors, 
Balmy skies, flowers, good climate — 
That insure the farmers’ future: 

It is the people’s SPIRIT! 


Endowed with splendid genius, 
Imbued with noble courage, 


Earnest and firm of purpose, AN.EASTERN FARMER’S PEACHES 


Eager for arts and science, i ches in the bask Another peach just sweet sixteen 
The farmer will be indeed lees = aga the limb; Stands thoughtfully between.” 


THE GLORY OF AMERICA! The above remarkable photograph inspired the interpretation expressed in the blank verse at the left.—These 


lines may well be spoken in school, or may suggest topics for discussion in family, school or college. 
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985 


Model ‘‘69T’’ 
10-inch Wheel Base 
Timken Bearings 
Center Control 


Self-Starter 
30 Horsepower 
5-Passenger Touring Car 


Completely Equipped 
Warner Speedometer 

Remy Magneto 

Prestolite Tank 


Mohair Top and Boot 
Clear Vision Wind 
Shield 


In 24 Hours the Demand for This Car 
Was Greater Than Our Annual Supply 


ND yet we are shipping better than 150 cars a day. Think 
of it! Nearly 1000 cars a week, and still the public re- 
fused to be satisfied. We could ‘ship 500 cars a day and 
at that we could not wipe out our immediate orders. 
But 150 a day is the very best we can do just now. 

That is our present production limit. Later on when our new 
factories are swung into working operation we can improve this 
condition; for this season we will make 40,000 Overlands, which 
nearly doubles our production of the season that just closed. 


We announced this car to the general public the latter part 
of last month. The instantaneous effect took our breath away. 
Inside of twenty-four hours we heard from practically every 
corner of the globe. It seemed to jar the entire automobile 
universe. Cables from abroad were almost as thick as American 
telegrams. Distributors, dealers and the appreciative motor buying 
public alike, telephoned, wired, wrote and traveled from every 
direction. Our headquarters in Toledo were swamped with 
requests, demands and threats. Everybody wanted a Model 69 
at the same time. Nothing could curb the demand. We simply 
had to close our doors and ears to the riot and allot the cars as 
best we could. 


This car took the country by storm. The very fact that 
a car of this size and power, a car of this magnificence, strength 
and comfort, a car so fully equipped with the very best of every- 
thing, could be had for $985 was beyond all belief. 


Everyone said, ‘‘ Why, that car is identical with lots of 


$1200 and $1500 cars I have seen.” And s0 it is. 


The self-starter, big wheel base, powerful motor, rugged 
rear system, the unusually large brakes, the beautiful finish, rich 
upholstery, and the complete equipment, which includes practi- 
cally everything made for an automobile, are specifications that 
square up with cars that cost twenty and thirty per cent more 
money. These specifications are all $1200 specifications. 


Then there is the éold rolled pressed steel frame, the se- 
lective transmission — three speeds forward and reverse, fitted 
with annular bearings; the well-known Remy magneto; the 
[ section drop forged front axle which is forged in one heat and 


‘is fitted with the famous Timken bearings; the three-quarter 


floating rear axle fitted with Hyatt bearings. This car is finished 
in that superb Overland blue with gray wheels, trimmed in 
black arid nickel plate, making a most striking and stylish car 
of rich design. You cannot duplicate this car from any other 
maker for less than $1200, and some want $1500 

We have but one suggestion to make. Get your “69” order 
in early. Don’ t delay, put off or stall. Just get busy. If you 
want to enjoy your automobile this fall you will have to step pretty 
lively. “‘First come first served,” is an old expression, but it fits. 
The demand right now is treble the supply. We never in the 
wide world will be able to catch up with the orders, so if you 
want one of these world’s record cars, act quick. 

Get in touch with our dealer in your locality. If you can- 
not find him, wire us. There are over of them delivering 
these cars right and left just as fast as we can ship them. Don’t 
you get left. 

Write us for a catalogue describing this model—the car that 
broke all preceding automobile values. Please ask for Book TT39. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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Long Island Makes Farmers Wealthy 


Wolf a Stranger at Door--Banks Brimful--Co-operation Thriving~-Good Dwellings and Modern Comforts the Rule~ 
Excellent But Inexpensive Roads---Fruit Possibilities Undeveloped---Retail Truck Opportunities Good---Manure 
More Popular Than Formerly---Too Little Stock Raised--More Would Benefit Crops--By M. G. Kains 


GRICULTURALLY, Long Island 
has enjoyed an enviable reputa- 
tion. Its nearness,to New York 
and Brooklyn by rail and boat 
and its mild climate give it exceptional 
advantages over other sections, even no 
farther away than its famous truck fields are. 
So many cases have been cited of men start- 
ing with limited means and in a few years 
becoming wealthy, that I was led recently to 
visit Suffolk county to make special inquiry 
into what manner of farming and farm life 
is the rule. 

The cultivated land, which is about half 
the land area of the county, is handled in 
such way that the fields are more like well- 
kept gardens than farms. One would think 
weeds could thrive they are so scarce. The 
fact is, they have too little chance. Cultiva- 
tion is so thorough that the crops occupy the 
ground without having to fight for possession. 
Double cropping is the nearest approach to 
letting two or more different kinds of plants 
occupy the land at one time. On truck farms, 
late carrots or beets are often sowed between 
the rows of early onions; beans and cucum- 
bers between potato rows, and cover crops 
usually follow late potatoes. What wonder 
then that such meth~ 
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shipping, handling and marketing and has 
thus immeasurably benefited its members. It 
purchases supplies at wholesale prices (140,- 
000 barrels last year), thus saving very con- 
siderable sums of money each year. Last 
year it handled 245,000 barrels of cauliflower. 
Through its efforts gluts have been pre- 
vented, markets enlarged, costs of seed, sup- 
plies, etc, reduced, trains run on schedule, 
selling agents vouched for, and advertising 
done all without cost to the shippers. 

The potato exchange, which has operated 
only four years, has succeeded along lines 
similar to those of the cauliflower exchange— 
saving in cost of seed and supplies, prevent- 
ing gluts, enlarging markets, etc. In its last 
fiscal year it did a business of approximately 
$253,850, on a capital of only $11,100. The 
gross business (omitting cents) includes the 
following items: Potatoes, $128,446; feed, 
$36,610; fertilizer, $56,820; chemicals, $6166; 
flour, $3155; oil and gasoline, $1852; seed 
potatoes, $10,379; grass seed, $2794; coal, 
$2506; barrels and sacks $1208, and fertilizer 
chemicals, $3434. The total business for the 
year was $18,615 more than that of the pre- 
vious year. The association aims to handle 
only such quantities of potatoes as it can 


for bath, kitchen and laundry purposes, usu- 
ally provided by means of windmills. Many 
have their own gas plants, the popular style 
being a liquefied gas which comes in steel 
“bottles.”” Acetylene is also popular and is 
highly valued. 

In the vicinity of Riverhead efforts are 
being made to extend the town electric wires 
so the farmers may use electricity for light 
and power. In some sections about 50% of 
the farmers own automobiles. As yet auto 
trucks have, not attracted much attention in 
the county, because the hauls are mainly 
short and the season of shipping brief. 


Good Roads Characterize the County 


Practically all roads are made from earth. 
The main thoroughfares are oiled, not only 
to prevent dust, but to aid in saving the 
road excessive wear, due to loss of dust, 
which would result from auto traffic. These 
earth roads are much preferred to stone, 
because they cost little to build and only 
about $25 a mile annually for maintenance. 
The farmers would rather have such roads 
than accept free of cost stone roads built by 
the state. One such road seven miles long 
and only 12 feet wide built with stone 
brought from the 
Hudson valley cost 





ods and usually good 
prices make the wolf 
a stranger at the 
Long Island farmer’s 
door? 

Nothing could be a 
better index of the 
prosperity of the dis- 
trict than the banks. 
At Riverhead, one 
savings bank has 
about $6,000,000 on 
deposit. Two others 
together have $1,600,- 
000. At Southold 
$5,000,000 is deposited 
in one bank and 
$175,000 in another; 
at Mattituck $150,000. 
Besides these there 
are 15 or 20 other 
banks in the county 
and all with abun- 
dant deposits. While 
some of the funds 
may have been de- 
rived from marine 
sources, as at Green- 





$60,000. This road 
has not stood traflic 
nearly as well as the 
earth roads and has 
cost many times as 
much to keep in 
repair. 

The farm products 
shipped out of Suf- 
folk county would 
make many train 
loads, especially of 
potatoes and cauli- 
flower. These are the 
two principal crops. 
Besides these there 
would be several 
trains of ducks, as 
the majority of the 
famous Long Island 
duck farms are in this 
county. Some of 
these farms ship 60,- 
000 and 75,000 ducks 
annually, and many 
others 50,000 or less. 
Among the _ truck 
crops brussels 











port, where oysters 
and ship building 
are profitable, yeb . 

the great bulk of the money has come from 
the soil. 

Two of the ageneies that have aided not 
a little in the production of this wealth are 
the Long Island cauliflower exchange and 
the Long Island potato exchange. The former 
Is in its 12th year. Disregarding the ups and 
downs characteristic of the history of co-op- 
erative associations, this organization has 
made steady progress. 

Its achievements include the reduction in 
the cost of seed from $2 and even $3 an 
ounce to $l, and with this a uniformity of 
quality not characteristic of former pur- 
chases. It has revolutionized methods of 


Loading Potatoes on Long Island Steamer 


It has succeeded admir- 
ably in spite of seasonal and other serious 
drawbacks ever since it started. 


market profitably. 


Houses Indicate Thrift and Comfort 


Not only in the towns and villages are 
good dwellings the rule, but all along the 
main highways the houses indicate more than 
mere thrift; they show a much greater appre- 
ciation of conveniences, comfort and good 
taste than [I have observed in any other 
farming section of equal area in the east. 
The majority of farm homes here are pro- 
vided with hot water, steam or furnace sys- 
tems for heating. They have ample water 


sprouts, onions, car- 

rots, asparagus and 
cucumbers will make up several train loads 
each. 

Considering its adaptability, comparatively 
little land is devoted to fruit. There are 
only a few commercial peach orchards in the 
county. These do not more than supply the 
home demand during the season. As a rule, 
apples are neglected. Whether growing win- 
ter fruit would be profitable no one appar- 
ently has attempted to prove. It would seem 
that a more profitable line would be early 
varieties, such as Yellow Transparent, Sweet 
Bough, Astrachan, Duchess of Oldenburg, 
Williams, Chenango Strawberry and other 
varieties that ripen before October. Fresh 
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MAKING MOST OUT OF FIELD CROPS 











fruit of these varieties would find a ready sale 
on its own merits and would take the place 
of the stale Jersey and Delaware stock which 
reaches this section in only limited quantity 
after a sojourn in New York or Brooklyn. 
Doubtless such remarks might be made con- 
cerning pears, cherries and perhaps plums. 
Not nearly enough small fruits are produced 
to meet local needs. In gathering these 
there might be difficulty in securing pickers, 
though perhaps not more than in other 
sections. 

Grapes are not grown commercially, 
although the vines thrive amazingly with no 
care whatsoever. As the fruit ripens during 
the summer resident period and before west- 
ern New York and Hudson valley grapes 
come on the market, there should be excel- 
lent opportunities for grape growing to sup- 
ply local needs. It is doubtful whether the 
county could successfully compete in New 
York city market with grapes from New Jer- 
sey and the Chesapeake peninsula with which 
sections they would doubtless conflict as to 
season. The local demand is, however, good 
enough to take the product from a very con- 
siderable area. 


Good Opportunities for Retail Truck 


Strange as it may seem, garden crops are 
not well distributed locally. Unless produced 
in the home garden it is difficult for perma- 
nent towns and summer residents to secure 
fresh vegetables. Innumerable peddlers dis- 
tribute mostly stale stuff shipped in from the 
New York city and Brooklyn markets, as well 
as the limited variety of vegetables produced 
wholesale for shipment. In the neighbor- 
hood of Riverhead, Greenport and some of 
the other towns, as well as to meet the needs 
of the summer residents—mainly on the 
south shore—there should be excellent and 
numerous opportunities for working up retail 
truck business. Under exactly the same kind 
of conditions highly profitable businesses 
have been worked up in many Atlantic coast 
counties, especially of New Jersey. 

Manure from Brooklyn and New York is 
being used more and more liberally each 
year. Hitherto, potato growers have dis- 
liked to use it, because they feared “grubs.”’ 
Experiment has shown, however, that when 
used in a rotation system and applied to the 
preceding cauliflower crop, the potato stock 
was clean. During the winter manure is 
high, $1.60 to $1.75 a ton f o b Riverhead. 
In the summer it is much lower, sometimes 
as low as 90 cents. During July this year 
it was $1.25. Much complaint is aroused 
because city manure is often drenched with 
water before being shipped. The shippers 
contend that wetting is necessary to prevent 
firefanging, but growers believe they are 
forced to pay for far too large a tonnage of 
water that the shippers need not apply nearly 
so much, if any at all. 


Live Stock Should Be Kept 


Instead of buying large quantities of 
manure from the cities more should be pro- 
duced locally. The auto has reduced some- 
what the number of horses kept; little dairy- 
ing is done, few hogs and practically no beef 
cattle or sheep are raised, so the home sup- 
ply is very limited. Only small areas are 
devoted to forage and fodder crops, which 
do not in themselves pay as well as the 
present money crop. It is a question whether 
they could not be made indirectly as profit- 
abie by the aid of live stock and the utiliza- 
tion of manure produced on the place from 
them. 

This is a problem that can only be solved 
locally. It has been solved in many other 
sections, even on high-priced land. -The ani- 
mals are fed supplementary concentrates, 
such as cottonseed meal and oil cake. In 
such work alfalfa, clovers, vetches and cow- 
peas also constitute a large part of the fod- 
der, both because of their high content of 
protein and their ability to enrich the soil 
with nitrogen compounds, directly through 
their roots and indirectly through the high 
gerade of manure, of course assuming that 
the manure is well handled. 

Such a practice should pay in another way: 
less fertilizer would have to be purchased. 
At present more than a million dollars’ worth 


of high-grade fertilizer is annually used in 
the county. As in many other. localities, 
where fertilizers have been used in great 
disproportion to the quantity 
manures, growers complain of greater diffi- 
culty in securing profitable yields than in 
former years. In these other sections they 
lay the blame to shortage of rain. Undoubt- 
edly there has been a shortage during the 
growing season of the last several years, 
but under equally adverse conditions in other 
sections, growers who have practiced well- 
balanced rotations with live stock feeding as 
a feature of these rotations, have proved 
that abundant humus in the soil coupled 
with as good tillage methods as most Long 
Island growers practice, have produced far 
better results than their neighbors who did 
not follow such practice. 


CONVERTING CORN INTO SILAGE 
JOHN MICHELS 

The time to put the corn into the silo is 
when the kernels begin to harden and dent. 
At this stage the plant is less watery and 
the sugar has been largely converted into 
starch, thus preventing excessive fermenta- 
tion and the formation of an undue amount 
of acid in the silo. 

Another and most important reason why 
corn should not be cut when immature is the 
fact that corn at maturity contains about five 
times as much dry matter as it does at the 
tasseling stage. This rapid increase in nutri- 
ents from the tasseling stage to maturity is 
forcibly shown by the following figures 
obtained at the New York experiment station: 

Nutrients Increase with Growth 
Dry matter 
per acre, tons 
0.8 


State of growth 
Fully tasseled 
Fully silked ee see eee 
Kernels watery to full milk.. 2.3 
Kernels glazing 6 
ee Se eee 
When the corn has reached the right stage 
of maturity it should be cut at once and 
hauled to the silo, where the entire plant, 
including the ears, is run through a silage 
cutter or shredder, cutting it into pieces 
from % to 1 inch in length. 
To save labor the corn should be cut with 
a corn binder, and where the corn is heavy 
the bundles should be made small. Heavy- 
eared corn tied in big bundles is hard to 
handle and is hard to feed through the 
cutter. 


Platform Wagon Very Handy 


One of the greatest conveniences in filling 
a silo is a low platform wagon with which 
to haul the corn. Such a platform is easily 
and quickly built, by using two strong pieces 
of timber about 8x8 inches and fastening 
them together at one end by means of heavy 
bolts. From this point the timbers are 
allowed to diverge far enough to just keep 
them from touching the rear wheels. These 
diverging ends are fastened to the underside 
of the rear axle by means of chains. The 
joined ends are fastened at the middle, under 
the front axle, by means of a long bolt run 
through the opening used to secure the 
bolster. 

A platform of rough boards is easily con- 
structed on two such pieces of timber. I have 
handled a good deal of corn on a platform 
constructed in this way and believe that corn 
can be handled with nearly 50% less labor 
than is required by loading on the high 
platform wagons commonly used. 

Where silos are filled rapidly two men 
should remain constantly in the silo leveling 
and distributing. This is necessary to insure 
uniform silage and an even settling. The 
silage should also be tramped along the edge 
of the silo where, owing to the friction 
offered by the wall, it will not settle as read- 
ily as elsewhere.- In case of rapid filling it 
is best to let the silage settle a day or two 
after the silo has been filled. After such 
settling there will be room for considerably 
more. 

There is absolutely no need of rushing this 
work. Indeed, I believe it better to extend 
the filling of a silo over a period of three 
or four days than to do the filling in one 
day, as practiced by many. Slow filling gives 
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the silage a better chance to settle and smaller 
machinery and less hired help are required. 
The latter is often difficult to get at this 
season of the year. 

Every farmer who makes 200 tons or more 
of silage should try to get a silage cutter of 
his own. A medium-sized machine can be 
run with a 10-horse power gasoline engine 
and there is need of such an engine on every 
farm. Last year I had occasion to help fill 
two silos of 100 tons capacity each, and these 
silos were filled with an eight-horse power 
gasoline engine and a medium-size cutter 
provided with a carrier. The engine did the 
work very satisfactorily. Cutters provided 
with blowers, however, required soniewhat 
more power than those with common carriers. 

Water Must Be Added 


After the silo has been filled from 10 to 
20 barrels of water should be run over. the 
top, depending upon the amount of moisture 
in the corn plant at the time of filling. The 
water aids tremendously in the settling of 
the silage and, therefore, in the exclusion of 
confined air. The effect of the water is 
especially noticeable at the top, where it will 
reduce the loss from spoiled silage to a con- 
siderable extent. 

In this connection it is well to remember 
that at the top where the silage is exposed 
to the air and where it is less solidly packed 
some of it will naturally spoil, but such loss 
is very materially reduced by the wetting 
just mentioned. The loss from silage at the 
top may be reduced to practically nothing 
if the silage is covered with some cheap mate- 
rial that will pack well, as for example, old 
marsh hay before the water is added. 

There is another advantage in running 
water into the silo after it has been filled: 
it will prevent the formation of white mold, 
which is commonly seed throughout the silage 
where the water has been omitted. Such 
mold becomes more conspicuous the drier 
the corn when placed in the silo, and is simply 
the result of imperfect packing. 


THE FARM WATER SUPPLY 
C. A. WAUGH, WOOD COUNTY, 0 

Every farm must have water. The prob- 
lem is how to supply it. Somie are able to 
use spring and others running water. But 
the majority of us farmers have to drill 
wells and pump out the water later. There 
are many methods of pumping. Hydraulic 
rams, gasoline and hot-air engines are used 
by many. However, most of us farmers have 
to depend upon our own strong arms or a 
windmill. A mill should be up high enough 
to catch some wind. Around buildings the 
tower should be a few feet higher than the 
barns. There are direct-stroke and geared 
mills. Until recently our direct-stroke mill 
was unable to pump enough for the stock. 
It did not take advantage of a light wind, 
and racked the pump in a heavy one. Last 
fall we put a geared mill on the same tower 
and have had no trouble since. 

Nearly all of us have run the water into 
an elevated storage tank, though the com- 
pressed air tanks being placed in basements 
and underground are rapidly coming into 
favor. Those who are placing these tanks 
in the windmill towers complain of their 
freezing. The freezing trouble is eliminated 
when they are put overhead in barns; but 
there they become dangerous, as the floor is 
apt to be just a little weaker than is thought. 
Tank houses solve the problem, but they are 
expensive and unnecessary. We have found 
that by packing the tank around with saw- 
dust half way to its top and by packing the 
outlet and inlet pipes, the freezing becomes 
a@ minor consideration. When one is install- 
ing a system it does not cost much more to 
have plenty of troughs and hydrants. Gal- 
vanized pipe should be used. Even that lasts 
none too long. While one is at the work, 
it is comparatively easy to dig the trench 
for the pipes a few inches deeper and to 
so place them beyond all danger of frost. 


Chemical Composition and the possibility 
of thorough drainage are the chief factors 
which determine the value of marsh lands 
for .cultivation. * 
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CONSERVING DAIRY INTERESTS 
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METHODS OF HANDLING MILK 
[Concluded from Last Week.] 


I once inspected a dairy and noticed that 
the cooler had a greasy appearance, says C. B. 
Lane of Pennsylvania. I called the dairyman’s 
attention to this, and he explained that he 
did not attempt to clean it, because the milk 
would slide over it quicker if it was not 
cleaned. This dairyman at the time was 
having trouble with sour milk, and the con- 
dition of the cooler was found to be the cause. 
I do not wish to minimize the value of the 
cooler in the hands of a clean dairyman, for 
it is then a valuable aid in keeping the milk 
sweet. Experiments have shown that at 98 
degrees one bacterium would increase to 75,- 
000 in 24 hours; at 70 degrees one bacterium 
will increase to 760 in 24 hours; at 50 degrees 
one bacterium will increase to five in 24 hours; 
at 32 degrees there is no increase. 


A system has been advocated of milking | 


directly into the storage can through a fun- 
nel screwed in the top. When nearly full the 
funnel is removed, a cap screwed into the 
opening and the can is then placed in spring 
or ice water to cool. It is claimed for this 
system that the bacteria are kept out of the 
milk to a large extent. I have seen this sys- 
tem tried in some bad dairies, where the air 
in the stable was loaded with germs, and 
the results were remarkable when compared 
with the old, open pail and milk cooler 
system. 


How Utensils Affect Clean Milk 


Dairy utensils, when clean, are free from 
odor and this is a good test of their cleanlli- 
ness. Seams soldered flush and smooth keep 
out the bacteria. Even boiling water poured 
from one utensil to another does not sterilize. 
Experiments have shown that when boiling 
water remains in a milk pail for one minute 
the temperature drops to 167 degrees. When 
poured into the second pail and held there for 
the same length of time 147 


has an opportunity to devote his whole time 
to this one line of work. If his dairy is 
large enough to warrant proper equipment, 
and the dairyman has business ability to 
secure and hold his trade, he is usually suc- 
cessful. On the other hand, there are many 
disadvantages. The work is very exacting, 
requiring delivery to customers every day 
without fail, in’ all kinds of weather. The 
wholesale producer meets the train in the 
morning and he is through with the milk 
work until night, and can put in the rest of 
his time on the farm. It is sometimes diffi- 
cult to collect the bills in the retail business 
and losses are heavy. A good deal of time 
must also be spent keeping books and other 
detail work. The retail business also requires 
more capital. 


Equipment for Bottling Plant 


One dairy supply company advertises an 
outfit at a cost of $125, which has given sat- 
isfaction in many dairies. Such a combina- 
tion outfit consists of a three-horse power 
vertical boiler complete, with 12 feet of stack, 
umbrella top and damper or elbow to flue 
and damper, one injector, two noiseless water 
heaters, and one steam turbine bottle washer, 
one wash tank and drain board, 8%-inch disk 
valves, 1%-inch check valve, two lengths %- 
inch steam pipe, six %-inch tees, 12 14-inch 
elbows and 12 short nipples. The material 
for this outfit is shipped complete ready for 
local plumber to cut and fit pipe and erect. 
In addition to the above, he will need a bottle 
filler, a strainer, quart and pint bottles and 
cases, which would bring the total for this 
outfit up to about $100. The cost of the wash- 
ing and filling outfit combined would be $200 
to $225, which is certainly not excessive for a 
complete equipment. If a good spring is 


“available, it could be cemented up and used 


to store the bottled milk. 
If the milk is carefully handled on the 
farm and delivered fresh every day, it will 


ticular will insist on knowing whether the 
farmer’s cows have. been tested for tubercu- 
losis, how much his dairy scores by the gov- 
ernment score card and how many bacteria 
the board of health finds in his milk. None 
of these questions are unreasonable, and if 
more consumers asked them and demanded 
an answer, better milk would be sold. 

* The building up of a retail milk business 
requires careful personal work and constant 
attention. If the milk is sour a day or is not 
delivered promptly, or through carelessness 
some accident happens to the milk, dnd the 
consumer finds in his milk bottle in the 
morning broken glass, potato parings, milk 
caps, frogs, rusty nails, cockroaches, flies or a 
clay pipe, no explanation will suffice and the 
chances are the customer will be lost. It may 
be added that discourteous treatment, failure 
to collect bottles and misthkes in filling the 
order, all help to cut down the business. 
The successful retail milkman, therefore, 
sometimes requires the wisdom of a Solomon 
and the patience of a Job. 

An extra price of 1 or 2 cents a quart can 
often be charged for milk if the dairyman 
can‘show that he has a superior product and 
that the condition of his dairy warrants it. 
An invitation to visit his farm helps to 
strengthen the argument. It may be men- 
tioned, further, that a horse well groomed, 
clean wagon and clean driver all have their 
effect in securing and holding business. 

Collections must be close. This is largely 
a matter of habit. If the customer knows the 
dairyman is easy, he will often take undue 
advantage of him. On the other hand, if he 
understands that the dairyman must have the 
money at a certain time, this usually settles 
the matter. Credit in the milk business 
means disaster. 

It is important that the dairyman should 
keep daily records. At the same time they 
should be very simple and require but a few 
minutes’ work. The record should show at 

any time the amount of miik 





degrees and to a third 127 
degrees. All utensils should 
be boiled or treated with live 
steam. 

The production of better 
milk is largely a matter of 
education. While some extra 
expense is necessary in many 
instances, in others the qual- 
ity of the milk could be 
greatly improved with little or 
no additional cost of produc- 
tion. Much of the labor is 
now misdirected or wasted. If 
the stable were once put in 
good condition, and a milk- 
house conveniently arranged 
for handling milk, much time 
would be saved and cleaner 
milk be produced at little 
increase in cost. 

The fact should also not be 
overlooked that the farmer is 
not always at fault when the 
consumer receives bad milk. 
When Boston placed a limit of 
500,000 bacteria per cubic cen- 
timeter for milk delivered in 
that city, the health authorities found that 
98% of the milk contained less than the 500,000 
germs when it left the farm. Only 87% con- 
tained less than 500,000 when it reached the 
city, only 54% contained less than 500,000 when 
being delivered by the milk wagon on the 
street and only 28% of the milk contained less 
than 500,000 in the stores. The above indi- 
cates that the railroad, the milk dealer and 
the storekeeper are perhaps fully as responsi- 
ble as the farmer in securing a good milk 
supply for any city. 


Farmer Who Retails His Own Milk 


There are many farmers, particularly near 
small towns, who find it profitable to bottle 
their own milk and retail it themselves rather 
than sell it wholesale. There are some 
advantages and some disadvantages in this 
system. The principal advantage is that he 
secures the profits of both producer and mid- 
dieman and is independent of change in 
prices from month to month. Further, he 





world. 


A Real Aristocrat Among Jerseys 


This is Raleigh’s Fairy Boy, one of the greatest bred bulls in the 
He was imported by his owner, C. I. 
Among the prizes he has won are the following: 
1910, New England fair; 


hardly be necessary to put in an outfit for 
pasteurizing. If the business is large enough 
to warrant it, pasteurization would prevent 
loss from sour milk and eliminate any danger 
of spreading contagious diseases. The con- 
sensus of opinion at the present time among 
health authorities and dairy experts favors 
pasteurization. Some cities now have ordi- 
nances requiring milk to be pasteurized 
unless it is sold under the name of certified 
or inspected milk. 


Handling Milk on the Street 


Dairymen who have had any experience 
in retailing milk know that their best adver- 
tisement is.a good product. Satisfied cus- 
tomers mean more customers and more cus- 
tomers mean success» The average consumer 
today looks for two things principally in his 
milk supply: Is it sweet? and Is it rich? 
Those who are a little more particular will 
raise the bottle to see if there is any dirt in 
the bottom. Those who are still more par- 


Hudson of Long Island. 

First and sweepstake, 
first, senior champion and grand champion at 
the 1910 Illinois state fair, the New York state fair, the lowa state dairy 
show, and at the National dairy -show. 
the Island of Jersey before being imported to this country by Mr Hudson. 


He was also a prize winner on 


the customer received each 
day and the customer's in- 
debtedness. Almost any dairy 
supply house will furnish 
books ready for use. In 
Lane’s Business of Dairying, 
Page 201, is illustrated a 
driver’s account book that has 
proved very successful. All 
this shows how important it 
is that a successful milkman 
must be a reader and a thinker 
and willing to adopt modern 
ideas and keep to the front 
in every phase of his work. 
Otherwise his competitor will 
succeed at his expense. I 
repeat that every dairyman 
should aim to ‘“‘keep out of 
the rut” and be progressive. 





Liberating Plant Food—De- 
caying organic matter is the 
principal matter the farmer 
can utilize most profitably to 
bring about liberation of plant 
food in the soil. If the soil 
has been cultivated a long 
time, so that organic acids have formed, 
it might be well to use ground limestone. 
Why? Because the limestone corrects the 
acidity of the soil and encourages the develop- 
ment not only of the nitrogen-gathering bac- 
teria, which live in the nodules, on the roots 
of clover, cowpeas and other legumes, but 
also the nitrifying bacteria which have power 
to transform the organic nitrogen into solu- 
ble and available nitrate nitrogen. Further, 
the products of this decomposition have 
power to dissolve the minerals contained in 
the soil. ? 

Cultivation hastens the liberation of plant 
food by permitting the air to enter the soil 
and burn out the organic matter. Tillage is 
wholly destructive. It adds nothing what- 
ever to the soil, but always leaves the soil 
poorer. . Tillage should be practiced so far 
as is necessary to prepare a suitable seed bed 
for root development, also for the purpose of 
killing weeds; but more than this is unneces- 
sary in seasons of normal rainfall. 





HAT’S all 
yon need do. 
Juct put a crom where 
the lameness occurs. We will tell 
you what the trouble is entirely free of 
charge and we will cure any form of lamencs. 
We send you a $1000 Warranty Bond to guarantes 
you against loss—for 


Mack’s $1000 Spavin Remedy Cures 


—or Your Money Back In a Jiffy 


We Guarantee to Cure Bone of Bog Spavin, 
Ringbone, Thoroughpin, Curb, Capped Hock, Shoe Boil, 
Sprung Knee, Lacerated and Ruptured Tendons, Sweeny and 
all other forms of lamenessaffectinga horse. It'sa powerful 
remedy that goes right to the bottom of the trouble 
and cures the lameness in just a few days and the 
animal may be worked as usual. Contains nothing that 
can injure the i.orse and heals without leaving scar, 
blemish or loss of bair. 


Your Remedy Is a Wonder 


Milwaukee, Wis., Mar. 21, 1912. 
MckKallor Drug Company, . 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

Dear Sirs-—I wish to advise that I have entirely 
cured the Curb on my driver in less han three 
weeks with your Mack’s Do 
Spavin Rem 

It is all you claim “it to be, and is the best remedy 1 
have ever used. 

Yours very truly, 
Wisconsin Lakes Ice & Cartage Co. 
Per. Jos. G. Meyer, Supt. 


Your druggist will obtain Mack’s $1000 Spevin 
Remedy for you if you ask him. Price $5.00 per bottle. 
If be refuses, remit $5.00 to us and we will see that your 

order is filled without delay. 


Sense No.2" 


ORUG CO., 
Binghamton, N. Y. 





Fally ten thousand horses 
are cured every year with 


Fleming’s 
* Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 


and many of them are bad old cases 
that skilled doctors have aban- 
oned,. Easy and simple; no experience 
needed; no cutting to be done; just a 
little attention every fifth day—a our 
money refunded if it ever fails. res 
most cases within thirty days, leaving the 
horse sound and smooth. Valuable in- 

formation and full particalars given in 

Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Velodlaoey Adviser 

Best veterinary, book as farmers: 192 
69 i) d free. 


peate, 
LEMING BROS... Casntiote, 
221 y= Stock Yards, Chicago, 
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SAVE-THE-HORSE SPAVIN REMEDY 


Put Horse to Work and Cure Him 
16 YEARS A SUCCESS, 
Horses by Mail—Undes 
Remedy Fails, OUR 
write describing your 
Contract, and Advice— 
‘Write—as there is nothing so costly as delay. 


ROY CHEMICAL CO., 42 Commercial Ave., Binghamton, 3.2, 
Everywhere eell Save-The-Horse 
sent by us Express Prepaid, 


NTH EES BETO 





to three three $1.00 cans cures 
oney refunded if results are not satisfi 
. rand conditioner. a worms. 
r can a ers’ Or orcas 
EWTON REMEDY 00. Toledo, Ohto 





KENDALLS SPAVIN CURE 


| dl Ld hd The old, reliable remedy you can de- 
> 7 pend on for Spavin, Curb, =. 

So have ‘proved eto 
san: ave it inval able 
Get a bottle your drug le 
Price per bottle $1. Stores." a Feat. 

ise on the Horse”’ F: 

gist or from Dr. B. J. KENDALL ., 
Enosburg Falls, Vt., U. 8. A, 





PERFECTION Stanchions 
Stall & Manger Partitions 


Water Basins and Lifter Carriers. 
Send for Catalogue. 
OTANLEY q. SWIFT mya. co., 

E, Cuba, N. ¥. 
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FARM AND BARN 
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Strangles or Distemper 
DR F. 8S, SCHOENLEBER 








This trouble, commonly called colt 
distemper, affects horses, and rarely 
mules and dogkers. It iS such an in- 
fectious disease that nearly all horses 
contract the disease when colts and 
usually remain immune to future ex- 
posures. The cause is a very small 
organism or germ which enters the 
system when a healthy colt comes in 
contact with a diseased one or when 
fed and watered in infected vessels. 
The seat of trouble is largely re- 
tricted to the respiratory organs, oc- 
casionally causing difficulty in breath- 
ing, owing to swelling in region of 
throat or to accumulation in air 
passages, 

The symptoms start out with more 
or less. sluggishness, The animal 
eats little, and does not care to take 


Poulticing the Throat 
much exercise. A little watery dis- 
charge frequently appears from the 
“and about the same time a 
watery discharge from the nostrils, 
which soon becomes thicker and 
more yellow in color. Usually the 
glands between the lower jawbones 
become enlarged and undergo sup- 
puration with a rupture of them and 
free discharge of pus. The temper- 
ature of the animal may be slightly 
or very greatly increased from 103 to 
105 degrees. The pulsations may also 
be considerably quickened. When 
complications do not occur dis- 
usually runs its course in two 
weeks, leaving the animal little the 
worse for having passed through the 
affliction. 

The milder forms of this disease 
will need little or no treatment other 
than careful feeding and nursing. A 
laxative diet, with something green, 
if possible, should be given The 
colt should be placed in clean, airy 
and comfortable quarters, but not in 
a draft. To hasten the suppuration 
of the glands a poultice of hot bran 
or flaxseed may be applied to that 
region, and as soon as softening can 
be detected within, puncture the 
gland containing abscess with a clean 
knife blade and allow the escape of 
the collection of pus. During the 
course of the disease the animal 
should not be worked and care 
should be taken that it be not ex- 
posed to conditions likely te produce 
a cold. 
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Sheep Pay on Late Forage 


In the main, sheep feeding, as now 
practiced in Illinois, involves securing 
feeders early enough in autumn to 
consume the fall growth of grass and 
weeds from the farm fields, They 
are turned into the cornfields either 
before or after the corn is harvested. 
In these fields the farmer has usually 
sown soy beans, cowpeas or rape at 
the last cultivation of the corn. When 
the sheep first arrive from the west, 
however, it is best to turn them on 
blue grass pasture or pasture not so 
succulent as to derange their diges- 
tion and gradually work them on to 
clover, then to the fields of rape, 
soy beans or cowpeas. Sometimes 
the sheep are allowed to harvest the 
corn, but more frequently to consume 
the corn that was overlooked in gath- 
ering, the edible part of the stalks, 
and the forage crop in the corn, 

It is sometimes possible to market 
the animals fat from the fields, but 
the more successful feeders finish 
with harvested crops; at least half 
the gain necessary to put the ani- 
mals in marketable condition is se- 
cured in the fields. The gain secured 
in cleaning up the fields varies ac- 
cording to the supply of feed to be 
secured in them, and the climatic 
conditions, A gain of 10 pounds per 
head is about the average. With oc- 
casional change to other pasture, 





sheep do well on rape, and to seed 
an acre to this crop in the last cul- 
tivation of the corn, costs 25 cents. 
The rape in the corn grows from 12 
inches to 2 feet according to seasonal 
conditions, 

The transition from the fields to 
the feed lot is an important one, 
When the forage in the fields begins 
to get short, the sheep should be fed 
a little grain on the pasture, or in 
the troughs. This feed should be 
gradually increased as field forage 
lessens -until the animals are on full 
feed, when they should be fed twice 
a day regularly in flat bottomed 
troughs in the yards. The alfalfa, 
soy bean or cowpea hay is fed in the 
sheds from the mows. The animals 
should be provided with plenty of 
shed room in the feeding yards to 
protect them from cold rains and 
storms, and the sheds should be well 
bedded with straw to keep them dry 
and clean. Corn, cottonseed meal, 
oil meal, corn fodder, corn silage and 
alfalfa, as well as soy beans and cow- 
peas, are used in finishing for mar- 
ket. The rations that have proved 
advantageous are, one part oil, or 
cottonseed meal to six parts corn by 
weight; corn silage with alfalfa hay. 
Somé feeders have discontinued the 
use of ear corn. They say the sheep 
do not take enough corn from the 
cob to make satisfactory gains. If 
sheep are in good flesh when taken 
from the fields to the yards they 
should be finished for market in 
from 60 to 90 days. During the past 
few years the late markets of March 
and April have been the best, as 
sheep have brought higher prices 
than in January and February. 


The Field Bean Situation 


The field bean ou outlook in New York 
is.for a rather light crop, early beans 
having made a poor set, and the vines 
are reported as light. The crop is two 
to three weeks late, but providing the 
frost date holds off sufliciently late, 
there may yet be reasonably good crop 
of field beans harvested in New York 
and Michigan, 

Weather conditions in 
state the past season have been about 
parallel with those in New York, The 
following paragraphs written by grow- 
augment the report published in 
American Agriculturist of Sept T: 

Local Reports from New York 

Crop is two to three weeks late in 
Monroe county. Will not harvest 
before Sept 15-20, Sold a few bus of 
old beans last week in Caledonia at 
$2.35.—[E. E. H., Milford, N Y. 

The bean crop throughout western 
N Y is one month late. It will be a 
good crop if it ripens. Had a light 
frost Aug 30.—[C. D. N., Brockport, 
ee 

Dry weather has caused a 
crop of pea beans.—[W. B., 
NX 
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Expect to harvest an average crop 
of field beans. No prices named.— 
[F. W., Mt Morris, N Y. 

Early planted pea beans have large 
vines, but poor set. Later planted un- 
even growth and setting small. With 
the exception of a few fields the pros- 
pect is poorest in years, unless 
weather favors the later planting. 
{R. M. P., Leroy, N Y. 

Throughout the state beans. will 
make an average crop.—[E. E. D., 
Geneseo, N 

Bean crop ‘badly damaged by 
weather, Fully 35% of crop lost. 
Prospective yield 20 bus p acre. No 
prices offered.—-[M. D., Columbus, 
Mich, 

Indications point to a larger crop of 
pea and navy. beans than last year. 
Acreage is about 30% larger and pres. 
ent conditions about the same as one 
year ago. With favorable weather for 
harvesting, we look for about 30% 
more white beans than in 1911. Acre- 
age planted to red beans is only 25% 
of the 1911 crop. Some of the north- 
ern growers will commence harvesting 
this week.—[H. W. C., Saginaw, Mich. 

Prospects are for a fair crop of 
beans.—[F. T. H., Brighton, Mich. 

Bean and pea crop damaged 20% by 
cold weather and excessive rains. 
Some fields looked good. Yield will 
range from 6 to 15 bus p acre. Prices 
$2@3 p bu.—I[C. V. M., White Cloud, 
Mich, 

Acreage of beans 15% larger than 
last year. Crop in fair condition. 
Will have a bumper crop if we have 
fair weather during harvest.—[E. L. 
W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

I believe in catering to the best 
class of trade. If I have an inferior 
article I seil it to the Italians, It pays 
to produce the choicest and sell to 
the best people. I have two customers 
in Ottawa who pay the highest price 
all the time. Not in two years have 
[ asked a price that was refused, they 
pay 10 to 20% more than other people 
who try to beat me down.—[W. J. 
Kerr, Ontario. 
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Cigar Leaf Sales in Ohio 


The 1912 crop of cigar leaf to- 
bacco in Ohio is being rapidly put 
into the. sheds, The acreage is 
advanced noticeably. Seedleaf is 
smaller than usual, and this should 
give the crop a good outlet. How- 
ever, prices to the farmers have not 
selling at 6@8c p lb, with Spanish 
and Dutch 6@10c. A fair portion of 
the seed crop has changed hands, but 
there is still an ample showing of 
Spanish and Dutch, 

Unless the frost date is early, the 
crop in Ohio should be.such that 
would ordinarily demand good prices. 
Many farmers, however, are dissatis- 
fied with the quotations ruling the 
past two or three years. The follow- 
ing reports are made direct from the 
field. 

As Ohio Farmers See the Crop 

Tobacco selling slowly at 5@9c p 
lb and should the price continue 
many who have been raising will 
quit the business. Every other prod- 
uct, both of the shop and farm, have 
advanced in value from 10 to 20%, 
thus leaving the tobacco growers 
short.—[G. E. R., Lebanon, O. 

Growing crop is a fair develop- 
ment. The weather has been too 
wet for some time and has delayed 
eutting. The price on old seed is 6 
@8c, Spanish 6@10c. I have not 
heard any price for the new crop. 
Prices will have to be higher or the 
acreage will be cut down by anothe- 
year. It cannot be raised for present 
prices.—[P. P. H., Farmersville, O. 

There have been some recent sales 
of 1911 Zimmer Spanish at 9c p Ib in 
the bdle. Some still left in growers’ 
hands. The 1912 Spanish has made 
a fine growth and is now being rap- 
idly harvested. Unless frost is un- 
uSually early it will all be gathered 
safely in the barns. The total will 
be short owing to the limited acreage. 
Seedleaf and burley are doing well 
since late rains. Very hot at pres- 
ent.—[E. E. K., Waynesville, O. 

Tobacco buyers are very independ- 
ent this year and have offered only 
as high as Sic p Ib for good Geb- 
hardt tobacco, and a little more for 
Zimmer Spanish and Dutch. The 
latter is about all sold, but there is 
plenty of seed and Zimmer left in 
farmers’ hands. Growers are very 
much dissatisfied, and are putting up 
their own packing houses to handle 
the crop, thus selling directly to the 
manufacturer. . The business is show- 
ing that this way of handling the 
crop is much more remunerative to 
the. farmer than old methods. Many 
of the farmers were discouraged be- 
cause of the heavy losses sustained by 
the recent storm in the Miami val- 
ley. Some growers lost their entire 
crops through the heavy fall of hail.— 
[J. C. C., Germantown, O. 

There is no old tobacco on hand 
in this section, therefore there are no 
sales. As to the growing crop we 
have a good growth which free from 
holes. No worms or wind  storme. 
Just commencing to harvest. Will be 
a good deal cut this week if not hin- 
dered by rain. It has been very wet 
for the last month; rain almost every 
day.—[E. J. B., Seville, O. 

Sales in New York 

The tobacco in this section about 
all sold. Fairly well divided among 
local buyers and the American to- 
bacco company. Prices range from 
11 to 15c p Ib in bdle. Crop he» 
made fine growth and so far is 
sound.—[E. M. L., Lowman, N Y. 

There is but one tobacco crop that 
I know of being grown in this town 
or adjoining six towns. All cabbage 
now or potatoes.—[L. A. C., Marcel- 
lus, N 

Tobacco harvest has commenced. 
Crop is quite small and uneven. It 
has been so dry the leaves are full 
of gum on account of drouth. It is 
almost impossible to plow it is so 
dry. We have frequent rains to just 
about lay the dust. We have not had 
a rain to wet down to the bottom of 
the furrow since the wet period of 
last spring. Late .oats are pretty 
good; early sown oats are very light. 
Corn and potatoes will be very late. 
Apples are dropping very badly.—[H. 
M., Martville, N Y. 

Late in Pennsylvania 

Late rains have improved tobacco 
very much during the last 10 day:. 
Corn will be an average crop. Par- 
ture good. About 4 of tobacco o1 
poles on Sept 7.—[W. L. F., Ephrata, 
Pa. 

Farmers are cutting the 1912 crop. 
which is very good both in size of 
stock and spread although some was 
transplanted very late. Last month’s 
weather conditions were very favor- 
able for the development of the 
crop, it being wet and warm. Some 
of the crop in the northern part of 
the county was badly damaged by 
hail last month. No _ buyers have 

{To Page 222.] 








“LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY (7) 25 


FROM DEBT TO $20,000 


Uses SHARPLES Tubular 
Cream Separator Exclusively 


That, and more, is what J. F. 
Armstrong & Sons, of Austin- 
burg, Ohio, have done. Like 
other shrewd farmers, they 
have succeeded because they 
know profit is of iar greater 
importance than first cost. 
Like others making most money from 
i dairying, the Armstrongs chose the Tubular 
t : in preference to all 
i \ 7 \# others because the 
=s5 , Gometrons 3 Dairy Tubular, 
contains no 
— . disks or 
other contraptions, has twice the skimming force of other 
separators, skims faster and twice as clean, and pays & 
profit no other can pay. Mr. Armstrong says: 
“Austinburg, O., May 29, 1912.—The 
Sharples Tubular has done fine work all 
the time. J. F. Armstrong.” 


Now you understand why owners of other 
separators are discarding their machines by §S 
carloads for Tubulars. Follow the example 1 
the Armstrongs and the many others who have 
succeeded. Buy a Tubular for the sake of 
double skimming force, easy cleaning an 


ll th fits. 
poche deem Want a free trial? 


September 14, 1912 


Cotswold Sheep and Why 


W. H. M’NEILL, CLERMONT COUNTY, O 





waters, the water being at the same 
temperature as the cream when the 
churn was started, Drain off all wa- 
ter and then add the salt. Some mar- 
kets demand three-fourths of an 
ounce of salt to the pound, while oth- 
ers prefer as much as 1% ounces, 
and the dairyman must be governed 
accordingly. A portion of the salt is 
sprinkled over the top of the butter 
in the churn, the churn is turned par- 
tially, another portion is sprinkled 
over, and so on until the whole | 
amount is added. 


Men that think at all usually have 
a reason for doing things. Hence, 
when I began breeding Cotswold 
sheep I chose them not because my 
father bred them 40 years, but be- 
cause from. experience with other 
breeds they proved to be _ better 
shearers, produced more wool and 
made a lasting improvement upon 
flocks where good rams were used. 
The time has come when every man At this stage remove the butter to 
should make the most of everything; the worker, and continue the process 
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THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. Branches: Chicago, fil, 
San Francisco, Cal.; Portiand, Ore.; Dallas, Tex. 
Toronto,Can.; Winnipeg,Can. Agencies Everywhere 








The Work of the Hour on Many a Progressive Farm 


In maintaining the dafry industry, wholesome silage must ever 
play an important part. More and more each year among northern dairy- 
men the conclusion has been reached that it is very difficult to produce 
milk at a profit without using corn silage. Our liitle picture affords a 
hint of how one farmer fills his silo every autumn, utilizing the engine, 
the silage cutter and the carrier. 














HARRIS STEEL STALLS 


STANCHIONS 


and Feed and Litter 
Carriers make dairies 
more profitable and save 
time, labor and money. 

Write today for new 
catalog of labor-saving 
dairy barn equipment. 
The Harris Manufacturing Co., 
231 Harris Avenue. Salem, Ohio 


Mention A A When You Write 


of Worms 


Q5§ and Upward 
AMERICAN 
SEPARATOR 


Whether dairy is iarge or small, 
obtain our handsome free catalog. Addr 


ARATOR C0. sarnesvade'2. v. 
CALV 
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of working in the salt and removing 
the surplus moisture, Care must be 
taken not to work too long, as the 
butter then becomes salvy. The ideal 
consistency is so that when broken 
apart the butter will show a granu- 
lar texture. 


therefore, every breeder should look 
forward to what his sheep should or 
must have to obtain desired results, 

Rape is of inestimable value and 
every man professing to be a shep- 
herd should provide at least 10 square 
rods of this forage for each sheep 
kept upon the farm, This crop fur- 


nishes splendid feed when all things Try a Little Adv in AA 
are. favorable, and indispensable feed 


in time of drouth. At the last culti- | "y ) v7 
vation of corn sow more rape, which t | Our 
| ee 
































provides a splendid place to wean 
lambs. This, together with oats and 
bran, helped a pair of: lambs to tip | 
the scales at 261 pounds at the age 
of five months. 











Farm Butter end Hew to Make It 


dairyman has the 
mecessary dairy equipment of sepa- 
rator, a good churn, butter worker | 
and other utensils needed for making 
butter, but not everyone takes the 
proper care of them. It is safe to say 
that cleanliness is the first essential 
to butter making, and this must be 
adhered to from start to finish, if 
butter of high quality is to be pro- 
duced. See that your dairy utensils 
are kept perfectly clean. They are 
easily kept so if thoroughly scalded 
every day with live steam or boiling 
water. 

The gasoline engine is a very sat- 


Nearly every 


' SAL-VET Is. 
. Saving Other 
Farmers Thousands of Dollars 





isfactory source of power to run your 
separator. Many favor steam power 
because the live steam can be used 
t sterilize utensils. A one-horse tread 
Power can be used and gives general 
satisfaction, and for the farmer with 
but a few dairy cows is prebably the 
most satisfactory power. 

Separate the cream to about a 25 | 
or 30% cream, cool to about 45 de- 
grees as quickly as possible, and hold 
it there for at least 12 hours. In the 
small dairy generally two or three 
days’ cream is held and then ripened 
together. When ready to ripen the 
cream should be placed in one re- 
ceptacle, thoroughly mixed, and the 
temperature raised to, say, 70 de- 
grees, within about two hours. Stir 
thoroughly every few hours until the | 
right amount of lactic acid has de- 
veloped. This is determined by the 
glossy, velvety appearance of the 
cream and by its thickness. The tem- 
perature should then be lowered to | 
about 54 degrees and held there for 
several hours before churning. 

If butter coloring is to be added it | 
should be put in as soon as the cream 
is placed in’ the churn. The amount 
is determined by the demands of the 
market. In about 20 to 30 minutes 
the butter fat will form into granules, 
and when these are about the size of 
a wheat kernel, or as scon as the 
buttermilk will craw off and leave 
the butter behind, churning -.must 
stop. Wash the butter through three 


Pll Food Your Stock 60 Days Before You 











_. Nowis the time to protect your hogs against cholera. The first step is to get 
rid of the worms that sap their blood and lower their vitality, making them easy 


victims of contagious diseases. 1 guarantee to make every animal on your 


place worm-free, or no pay. Then if disease breaks out in your neighborhood 
our bogs will be much less apt _to contract it and far more likely to recover if attacked. 
nd me no money in advance. Idon'’t ask you to pay one penny until you see with your 
own eyes what Sal-Vet will do foryour stock; how it will make them thrive betterand puton 
money-making flesh. : . . 


the Name 


‘I mitations Carefully 


Sal-Vet works wonders onall farm stock. It kills and completely expels stomach and free 
intestinal worms. It saves your hogs and sheep, saves your feed and makes every animal 
gain faster on the same feed. All ask is a chance to prove these things on your own farm 


at my risk. Read these botteres ae pare EMS 
“Nei arou' a “My hogs are doing fine, althou; 
I Moan mh monies Sal-Vet.”— Wale lot of | hogs dying througpout the neighborhood.”” 
ter J. Gilbert, Waltonville, lit H. C. Hancock, Narka, Kans. 
Sal-Vet is easy to feed—requires no doping, no drenching, no hand- 
ling. Your stock will like it. Let them run to it freely for 60 days— 





‘Your Sal-Vet has done all that you claim, 
and perhaps more. Hog cholera has been ail 
around me, and I have not had one sick hog. 
I cannot praise Sal-Vet too highly, and I do 
not hesitate to recommend it to all hog raisers.” 
—(Signed) A. O. Kellogg, Troy Grove, IL 


“I do not know that your Sal-Vet kept is 4 
hogs from cholera, but it was prevalent amo: 
my neighbors’ herds, and did not affect ours.”— 
(Signed) Thos. Hauser, Rt. No. 1, Kyles, O. 





“I fed a carload of hogs on which I made & 
thorough test of Sal-Vet for seventy days. Chol- 
era or some disease like it was killing off hogs 
all around me, but I never had a single one 
sick; they remained in fine condition during the 
entire time.”’—(Signed) W. C. Grove, Box 235, 
Hominy, Okla. 

*T fast finished feeding the 200-Ib. barrel of 
Sal-Vet. My hogs are the only ones left in 
this immediate locality. I haven't lost one.”— 
James F. Martin, Little York, IL 


PRICES: 40 Ibs., $2.25; 100 Ibs., $5.00; 200 
© Ibs., $9.00; 300 Ibs., $13.00; 500 
Ibs., $21.12. No orders filled for less than 40 
in bulk; only in Trade-Marked 





Ibs. Never sold 
Sal-Vet Packages. 





watch the results while they doctor themselves. / 


Send No Money—Just the Coupon 


Fill put the coupon at the right—mail it to me today. I'll send you 
enough Sal-vet to last all your stock 60 days. (It costs only one- 
twelfth of a cent a day for each sheep and hog and but slightly 
more for larger animals.) You simply pay the freight charge 
when it is received and when the 60 days are up report results. 

ou are not satisfied that Sal-Vet has done everything I 

im, I*ll cancel the charge — you won't owe me & penny. 
Fill out the coupon and mail it today. 


SIDNEY R. FEIL, President , 
THE S. R. FEIL COMPANY, Mfg. Chemists — 
Dept. AA. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Sremet Warehouses, to save customers time and freight. 
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60 days. 

it arrives, report results in 60 days and then 
pay for it, if it does what you claim. If 

not, you are to cancel the charge. 


P.O, -+eeeeeee 


Shipping Sta.... 
Number of Sheep.... ----HOgs-+++ ++++Cattle-++++e++HOrseses++ ov0e 


SIDNEY R. FEIL, Pres. 
The S. R. Feil Co., Cleveland, O. 


Ship me enough Sal-Vet to last my stock 
I will pay the freight charges when 
it does 
AAS-14-12 
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OUR SPECIAL 


CROP REPORTS 


YEAR OF BUMPER CEREAL CROPS FULLY ASSURED 


Corn Shows Improvements According to American Agriculturist Reports—Wheat Yields Running Well 
Above Indications—Threshing Shows Remarkable Results in Northwest--Oats Crop 300,000,000 
Bushels Above Previous Records—Potato Promise—By B. W.. Snow 


The month of August proved gen- 
erally favorable for the corn crop in 
the states of principal production, anl 
the general condition uf the crop Is 
reported slightly higher’ than 
August 1. This improvement in con- 
dition during the mocth of August is 
an unusual record, and must be taken 
as indicating an exceptionally favor- 
able period for growth during the 
past 30 days. 

At the same time, however, the 
general condition of the crop is only 
about an average for a series of years, 
and this taken in connection with the 
fact that the stand is generally defec- 
tive in practically every section where 
corn is an important crop gives rea- 
son to expect at best only a yield of 
moderate proportions. Based on the 
experience of former years, the pres- 
ent condition of $1.5 might be accept- 
ed as indicating a final yield of some- 
where in the neighborhood of 27 
bushels per acre, which would give a 
tetal crop of 2,.900,000,000 bushels. 


Early Frosts Would Imperil. Corn 


The one feature of the present sit- 
uation which is entirely unsatisfac- 
tory is the fact that the crop, which 
was late in planting? late in develop- 
ment, still continues from 10 days to 
three weeks behind an ordinary sea- 
son in final development. What has 
been said as to the possibilities of 
the crop this year must be read in 
connection with the assu™ption that 
frost shall not be experienced until 
well into October. Killing frost be- 
fore the last week in September will 
result in crop damage and loss more 
serious than has been experienced in 
corn for many years. The early fields, 
although forming but a very small 
percentage of the acreage in the 
great corn states, have about a nor- 
mal development, and are now rea- 
sonably secure from frost damage. 
The great bulk of the crop, however, 
was planted late, growth was delayed 
during July by cool weather, replant- 
ing was necessary to an extent per- 
haps never before equaled, and the 
result was that the crop on August 
1 was exceedingly late. August proved 
favorable so far as normal develop- 
ment of the corn crop was concerned, 
but it was not of a character which 
tended to make up for previous de- 
ficiencies in growth, the development 
for the month being merely normal, 
and the result is that on September 
1 the crop was quite as late as it was 
earlier in the season. 

The following statement shows the 
condition of the corn crop as reported 
on September 1 by states: 


Condition of Corn September 1 


onm 


Other 
Average.. -5 


East of the Mississippi river in 
Ohio, Indiana and [Illinois the crop 
has shown decided improvement dur- 
ing August except in Illinois, where 
it has just maintained its previous 
condition. In these states, however, 
the crop is very late, averaging from 
two to three weeks behind a normal 
period of development for ‘a large 
part of the acreage. A very smali 
percentage of the crop is earlv 
enough to be saved, but the great 
bulk of it must have immunity from 
frost for another month. 

At this time the best that can be 
said of the corn crop is that it prom- 
ises a moderate rate of yield upon a 
large acreage, provided weather con- 
ditions during September are favor- 
able and frost is not experienced un- 
til well into October. In other words, 
the result is yet an uncertain propo- 
sition, and may be either a moderate 
crop or a ~serious failure, as the 
weather hereafter shall decide. 


Appears Like 727 Millions Wheat 


Threshing returns for winter wheat 
show no material change from the 
early returns reported on August 1, 
and there appears no reason as yet 
to materially modify the previous es- 
timate cf the rate of yield. The av- 
erage as returned on September 1 is 
15.4 bushels against 15.5 reported 


from the earlier threshing a month 
ago. This figure if maintained dur- 
ing the balance of the threshing will 
give a total winter wheat crop of 
402,000,000 bushels. 

If the condition of the 
improves as it approaches har- 
vest and weather conditions are 
favorable during the last two weeks 
of crop development it is practically 
certain that the rate of yield will 
run above the figure which is de- 
duced from a consideration of past 
records of ordinary years. 

This month American 
turist correspondents have 
@&@ report upon the threshing re- 
sults as far as accomplished on 
September 1, and the uverage yield of 
spring wheat now reported is 16.9 
bushels per acre, or nearly two bush- 
more than was indicated by the 
conditional figures a month ago. On 
this basis if this remarkable yield 
shall be maintained until the end of 
threshing the spring wheat crop this 
year will equal 325,000,000, of which 
262,000,000 bushels have been pro- 
duced in Minnesota and the two Da- 
kotas. It is interesting to note that 
a crop in these three states was fore- 
casted by the writer after a personal 
inspection of the value in all parts 
of the Northwest on July 14 of 260,- 
000,000 bushels, a figure which was 
generally regarded at that time as an 
exaggeration, 

If the threshing returns shall hold 
good for the balance of the thresh- 
ing it would seem that the total 
wheat crop this year is likely to reach 
727,000,000 bushels, making it one of 
the largest crops ever grown, and it 
is questionable whether taken as a 
whole a crop of better quality has 
ever been produced. The only un- 
favorable note in wheat production 
this year comes from the soft winter 
wheat states east of the Mississippi 
river and here the crop is so small 
as to be negligible and the quality is 
poor. 

The following statement shows the 
estimated yield per acre of spring 
wheat according to such threshing 
returns as are available on Septem- 
ber 1. These figures, of course, are 
subject to change as additional in- 
formation shall become available. 


Preliminary Estimate of Spring Wheat 


crop 


Agricul- 
made 


els 


Average.. 16.9 

Remarkable Oats Crop Secured 

The threshing returns for oats, as 
made by our correspondents on Sep- 
tember 1, show the most remarkable 
oats crop that has even been harvest- 
ed in this or any other country. 
American Agriculturist has consistent- 
ly pointed out that the oats crop this 
year was phenomenally large and of 
high quality, but the threshing returns 
which are now available show that 
even the most optimistic have failed 
to grasp the wonderful fecundity of 
the oats land this year. 

The following statement shows the 
estimated acreage, yield per acre and 
total crop of oats for 1912: 

Acreage and Yield of Oats, 1912 

Acres Per acre Busheils 
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Total. 37,433,000 


38.5 1,442,538,000 
Threshing returns as far as avail- 


able at this time make an average 
oats yield of 38.5 bushels per acre and 
indicate a total crop of 1,443,000,000 
bushels. This average yield is five 
bushels per acre above the yield in- 
dicated by the conditional figures at 
time of harvest, and is 1% bushels 





above the figure, which on the basis of 
past experience has been accepted as 
the full value of a perfect condition at 
time of harvest. 

The oats crop is remarkable not 
only for its enormous size and its un- 
usual quality, but it is further re- 
markable for the fact that bumper 
yields are not confined to any partic- 
ular state or section, but are expe- 
rienced in every section of the coun- 
try where oats are grown, 

Potatoes 


The month of August was generally 
favorable for the growth and matur- 
ing of potatoes, and the condition of 
the crop on September 1 is reported 
at 86.5, only fractionally lower than 
it was on August 1 and nearly 10 
points higher than for a_ series &f 
years. Late August and early Sep- 
tember brought excessive rains in 
part of the potato belt. This condi- 
tion, which is the result of uniformly 
high conditions in all the states of 
commercial importance, may be 
taken as indicating a crop of pota- 
toes of very large proportions. 

Perhaps the feature of the immedi- 
ate past in the development of the 
potato crop in eastern sections is the 
excessive moisture. The past week 
has brought a gratifying rise in tem- 
peratures, compared with the cold 
streteh of the first of the month. But 
sunshine has been quite generally in- 
sufficient to meet the wishes of most 
potato growers from Lake Erie east- 
ward to the St John. One of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist’s editorial represen- 
tatives has ‘been spending some days 
in Maine, including Aroostook coun- 
ty, and farmers there complain bit- 
terly of continuous rainfall’ and ex- 
press the belief that there must be 
dry, bright weather to bring out the 
crop. The generally promising sit- 
uation in the middle west does not 
wholly obtain in the east, and some 
of our correspondents insist that po- 
tatoes are in anything but satisfac- 
tory condition. Heavy rains fell last 
week in Pennsylvanfa, New York, 
eastern Michigan and New England, 
these in many instances followed by 
relatively high temperatures and 
much muggy atmosphere. It is, 
of course, too early, however, to 
forecast the situation in eastern 
fields. 

The following statement shows the 
average condition of the crop. by 
states on September 1: 


Condition of Potatoes September 1 
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American Agriculturist 


It beats wheat! 


Raising rice in Arkansas beats grow- 
ing wheat anywhere. Hundreds of 
former wheat growers are in Arkan- 
sas now making two to three times 
as much money from rice as they 

did from wheat! This 

fact should make any 

wheat or corn far- 
mer look into this. 


[Threshing Rice, 
Chas. Thompson's 
farm, Weiner, Ark.) 


Raising rice 
in Arkansas 


is as easy as growing 

wheat anywhere—and 

think of the difference 

in net profit! Wheat 

brings you—at best— 

20 bu. per acre, for 

which you get around 

$1. And you raise it on land worth $100 

and up peracre. Rice yields from 50 to 

100 bu. per acre, brings from 75c to $1 

per bu. and is raised on land that can 

be bought now as low as $20 per acre. 
Here's a typical experience : 
65 bu. per acre, Honduras rice 

from 50 acres, sold at $1.07 $3,477.50 


75 bu. per acre, rice 
from 50 acres, sold at 75 $2,812.50 
Gross income $6,290.00 
Cost $25 per acre to raise $2,500.00 
Net profit $3,790.00 
A proposition that brings $37.00 per acre net 
is certainly worth finding out about. Bear in 
mind that these farmers never grew rice és 
their life before — and were successful from 


ed just like wheat; 
only difference being the use of water. 


This year there are over 75,000 acres planted 
to rice,and a bumper crop is sure. You ought 
to be in Arkansas while this crop is harvested. 
Low fares via Cotton Belt Route make the 
trip cost little. But first get our 


Free Rice Book! 


—650 pages and pictures describing the exper 
jences of wheat and corn farmers who fo 
their fortune in Arkansas rice. 

Write ior this free book today. 


1659 Pierce Bidg., St. 


WE BUY OLD BAGS 
SOUND AND TORN 
We Pay tho Freight 
IROQUOIS BAG CO. 
728 Broadway, SBaffale,N. ¥. 


Reference Citizens Bank 

















seeds, etc., needed here.” 


Crimson Clover 
Valuable for green manure. A good 
crop plowed under is equivalent to 20 
tons stable manure per acre. 


Winter Wheat 


Selected strains of the leading bearded 
or beardiless sorts. 


Henderson’s seeds are thorough} 
germination. 





Farm Seoda for Fall Sowing 


ALFALFA 


A grade that will stand the severest test for purity 


and germination and contains no weak seeds. 


“After careful examination of samples from various sources 
and comparison of purity, germination and price, I have 
decided on ordering of you the greater proportion of grass 


Prof. William P, Brooks, of the Hatch Experiment 


Henderson’s Special Mixture of Grasses for Hay and Permanent Pasture 
Produces wonderful hay crops and luxuriant pasture. 


‘I desire to advise you that I am changing all my fields from 
Timothy to your Permanent Grass Seed,as I find the latter to 
be entirely satisfactory. My horses and cattle relish it v 
much more,and my crops have been considerably increased. 
W. D. Henry, Irvington Farm, Sewickley, Pa.. 
re-cleaned and are of the highest purity and 

Send for fall panes Mn of Wheats, Grasses, etc. 


PETER HENDERSON & COMPANY 
35 & 37 Cortlandt St., New York 


Station, Amherst, Mass. 


Sand or Winter Vetch 


Valuable for green fodder in early 
spring. Makes excellent hay and is 
much used as a cover crop. 


Winter Rye 


Varieties specially selected for yield of 
grain and strength of straw. 


rid 


Mailed free. 
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Promoting Trucking Interests 
M, G, KAINS 


At Rochester, N Y, last week the 
vegetable growers’ association of 
America drew an attendance of about 
250 to its fifth annual convention. 
The objects of this society include 
the promotion and advancement of 
2ll matters that may tend to the wel- 
fare of vegetable production and 
marketing. To judge by appearances, 
the society is in about the same con- 
cition of development that the New 
York state fruit growers’ association 
was about 10 years ago, and the west- 
ern New York horticultural society a 
«cecade earlier, nicely getting on its 
fset. If its development continues as 
t has begun it will be as strong a force 


THE MARKET GARDEN 


more local and state societies affiia- 
tel with the national body, both for in- 
dividual and industrial welfare; and 
the need of more members by the as- 
sociation. As an argument in support 
of this point he said in part: 

The vegetable growers of this coun- 
try are losing miliicns of dollars an- 
nually through the lack of reliable in- 
formation on crop and market condi- 
tions in this and other countries. No 
individual grower can afford the ex- 
pense of obtaining this information, 
and is therefore badly handicapped in 
selling his produce to dealers who are 
better organized, and, therefore, bet- 
ter informed regarding these condi- 
tions. Yet we are treated nearly every 
day with articles by the press, writ- 
ten by those who claim to know, that 
the farmer alone is to biame for high 
prices. Those of us who are on the 
firing line know full well where the 
cause can be located. Nor should 














Monroe County Market Garden Display 


for good as the other societies men- 
tioned now are in their more restrict- 
ed fields. 

The most. striking feature of the 
convention was the vegetable exhibi- 
tion. Probably no single display has 
ever been made in New York state 
that could compare with the one 
staged by the Monroe county market 
gardeners’ association, which occu- 
pied a space about 50 feet long, 2 
wide and 10 high. One side of this 
exhibit was devoted to commercial 
packages of vegetables—nearly 100 
boxes of three sizes and about 60 
baskets. In these were shown about 
50 varieties of vegetables, if red, 
Dutch and Savoy cabbage, for in- 
stance, each count as a ‘variety.” On 
the other side of the center several 
hundred varieties were used to make 
a vegetable collection. In point of 
quality and quantity the display both 
as to extent, and’ especially as to com- 
mercial and educational value, ex- 
eelled anything ever shown at the 
New York or the Ohio state fairs, at 
the Madison Square garden land 
show, or, in fact, any fair I have ever 
attended, The association certainly 
showed patriotism and enterprise well 
worthy of emulation, 

Resolutions Adopted 

Ameng the resolutions were thanks 
to the Monroe county market garden- 
ers’ association for the invitation to 
meet at Rochester, for assistance, 
and for the exhibit; to the state coi- 
lege of agriculture and the New 
York state vegetable growers’ associ- 
ation for their respective displays; to 
the mayor and the chamber of com- 
merce of Rochester for their co-op- 
€ration, A resolution that the exper- 
iment stations give more attention to 
market gardeners’ crops and _ prob- 
lems was also passed. The associa- 
tion voted indorsement of the Lever 
bill providing for the establishment 
and maintenance of extension de- 
partments in all colleges of agricul- 
ture. It was resolved that the associ- 
ation’ authorize the committee on 
transportation to enter protest with 
the interstate commerce commission 
against the ruling in report 4198 re- 
quiring the pasting of yellow and 
white labels on vegetables and fruit 
packages; also declaring that the new 
schedule proposed for express rates 
should be based upon a fixed charge 
for clerical and terminal delivery 
services, and that the balance or ma- 
jor portion of the charge should be 
based upon the ton-mile baris of 
transportation rendered. 

In his annual address Pres Hall re- 
ferred to the country-wide agitation 
for better and cheaper distribution of 
foods; the opportunities of the asso- 
ciation to increase consumption of 
vegetables by advertising; the need of 


METHOD 





we blame the speculator, as he is hu- 
man, The farmer is practically the 
only business man'who does not make 
the price on his goods, or know be- 
fore selling what he should receive. 

Take, for example, the onion situa- 
tion last season: Most growers sold 
their crop in the fall or early winter 
at prices ranging around $1.50 a bag, 
which, for lack of reliable informa- 
tion, they considefed a fair price. The 
buyer had the information, and he 
stored and sold during the winter at 
prices ranging at $3.50 to $4.50 a bag. 
If this association were to establish 
and properly conduct an information 
bureau on crop and market condi- 
tions, and report at regular intervals 
to its members only, I predict that 
we would have little trouble to con- 
vince growers of the value to them 
of this organization and the wisdom 
on their part of helping contribute 
the necessary funds, 








The Hesitant Hop Market 


Prices for hops made to growers in 
New York range from 23 to 30 cents 
per pound. However, the majority of 
prices quoted by American Agricul- 
turist correspondents average about 25 
cents. There is a diversity of opinion 
among growers whether to sell or hold 
their crop. Some farmers in New York 
realize that the crop in their state is 
light, and thus believe the prices will 
go higher, On the other hand, the 
other faction believes with the assured 
large crop of hops on the Pacific coast 
the prices are about as high as they 
will go. 

Replies to the American Agricultur- 
ist published below are in the same 
general trend as those printed in the 
issue of September 7 in this magazine. 

In Ore, recent sales of fuggles 
have been made at 17% @19c p lb to 
the grower. There is some demand 
for 1912 crop in Cal at 17@18c, but 
business is slack, In Wash about 20c 
is the current price. After heavy rains 
in Ore the weather has cleared up and 
picking is again progressing under fa- 
vorable conditions, but owing to the 
scarcity of pickers many yards are 
being worked with only half of the 
necessary number of pickers, 

Seen by New York Growers 


Yield of hops about one-half of 
what it was last year p acre, or 250 
lbs. Quality of the crop is omy fair. 
Growers expect to sell at 30c p Ib. 
They are now offered 25@30c, Acre- 
age the same as a year ago.—[B, A., 
Schoharie County, N Y. 

Quality of this year’s hop crop is 
very poor. Yield is % that of 1911, 
or 300 Ibs p acre, The acreage re- 
mains unchanged, Blue mold has 
practically ruined the present crop, 
Many yards are abandoned, others 
partly abandoned.—[C. L, A., Scho- 
harie, N Y. 

Expect about one-half a crop in 
Schoharie county, and the quality of 
hops is poor. Yield 500 lbs, against 
1000 p acre in 1911.—[C. T., Schoharie 
County, N Y. 

In the vicinity of Worcester the hop 
crop is not all of good quality. About 
90 acres are grown, and the yield will 
be about 400 lbs to the acre, against 
600 in 1911. Some fields are producing 
very good hops. Growers would like 
to get 30c p 1b.—[S. N., Worcester, N Y. 

Most of the growers have their hops 
gathered. The crop will run one-half 
to three-quarters as large as in 1911, 
Season has been dry, and the vines 
did not get their growth and arms were 
short. No market. Many acres will 
be plowed up this fall, Crop too un- 
certain.—[G. C. B., Canajoharie, N Y. 

Growers are talking 25@30c p Ib 
for hops. Yield will be light this year, 
400 lbs, against 700 p acre in 1911, A 
falling off in production, and the drop 

{To Page 221.] 











Don't spend a cent for Paint or 
Varnish until you get Gordon-Va 
Tine’s Catalog containing 8 
ouse pint, mn Paint, 
Floor Paint, Shingle Stai 
ne egniches, Oils. B pie 
jupplies. ur factory ces 
save home owners big money. 


ordon-Van Tine 
Quality Paint 


Every gallon guaranteed. Pull formula printed on 
every can, kit and barrel! Money back if not 
better than storekeepers sell at higher prices, and 
sbsolutely satisfactory. We buy in immense 
quantities and sell in any quantity at 

whol rices. 


We are the world's greatest mail-or- 4 

der Millwork, Lumber and Paint 
Concern. Postal brings great Paint 
and Building Materia) Catalog. 


GORDON-VAN TINE CO. 
2939 Case Street 
(204) = 





Apple, Peach, Pear Trees 


Our nursery stock is raised right — it is the best you 
can buy. Clean, strong, well-formed trees 
that are vigorous and true to variety—trees that will 
reach maturity —the kind YOU want. We alse 
have a fine stock of Dwarf Fruit Trees. Careful 
attention given to shipping and peaking. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Prices reasonable. 

Write for Illustrated Catalog 


Arthur J. Collins, Box O, Moorestown, N.J. 





‘oeome be 
Angers wood—all better. For Lawns, 
Write and Loffer. 


for Patera 
THE WARD FENCE GO., Bex 63E DECATUR, IMD. 


WHEAT TO SOW 


10 Big Yielders—Smooth & Bearded—Hardy & Reliable 
Clean & Puore—Sold right from Farm—Close Prices. 
If you don't like it—we take it back—Return your 
money and pay freight. 
Write for Wheat Catalog No. 32—It is free. 
A. H. HOFFMAN, Bamford, Lancaster Co., Pa. 
the farmi com- 


For Reliable Seeds ity, and sold 


mun 
direet to the consumer: Medium and Mammoth 
Clover, Alsike, Alfalfa, White and n Clover, 
Fin pee Red Top, Blue Grass, Orchard =, 
Barley, Rye, Spring and Winter Wheat, ‘all kinds 
seed Corn and Peas. Sent freight prepaid your Rail- 
road Station. Write for,Samples and prices. 
N. WERTHEIMEKR & SONS, Ligonier, Ind, 








bought direct fron 











700,000 Hardy Fruit Trees Pox 744 


at wholesale prices. Cherries, 5 to 6ft., 0c each; 4 
5 ft., 60 each, Genesee Valley grown, direct cS 
Write for free illus. catalogue.| 





nursery to planter. 
F. W. Wells Wholesale Nurseries, 2 Treeacres Read, Dansville, i. ¥. 














MODERN “Modern Methods of Harvesting, Grading and Packing Apples” is a book that should be in the hands of every orchardist 
who is desirous of getting the highest possible price for his apples. It illustrates and describes the Western methods of 
fruit packing. The fruit grower of the East is greatly indebted to his Western brother for showing him the great possibili- 

ties that lie in the fruit business, and if, with the great natural advantages of soil, rainfall and close proximity of market, 


FRUIT 


he does not profit by this ‘example, he has no one to blame but himself. 
return mail, free, the above book and new booklet, “Scalevide—the Tree-Saver.” If your dealer cannot supply you with 


A postal request to Dept “O” will bring you by 


“Scalecide” we will deliver it to any railroad station in the United States east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio 


rivers on receipt of the price. 5-gallon barrels. $25.00; 30-gallon barrels, $16.00; 10-gallon cans, $6.75; 5-gallon cans, $3.76, 
Address, B, G. Pratt Company, 50 Church Street, New York City. 
































* Pittsbu ‘erfect ’ Brands of Barbed Wire; Bright, Annealed 
new 5 hells ah f Cable Wire; Fence Staples; Poultry Netting Sta ; Standared Wire 
encing 


ing Coil W 
Nail; Galvenioad Wire Nails; Large Head Roofing Nails; ‘‘Pittsbursh Periect”’ 


at every contact point, forms a one-piece fabric of un : 
conforming perfectly to uneven ground without loss of full efficiency. 


ire; Twisted 


Welded by Electricity 


Every Rod Guaranteed Perfect 


SEE YOUR DEALER-—or write for catalogue fully illustrating and describing 
“ Pittsburgh Perfect” Fences for every FIELD, FARM, RANCH, LAWN, CHICK- 
EN, POULTRY aud RABBIT YARD and GARDEN. 


PITTSBURGH STEEL CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


lly resists the destructive ° 


esinced of wire 


uaied strength, 


and Galvanized Wire ; 


urghPerfec 


Special Open Hearth wire containing throughout ils texture a 
newly discovered ingredient that successfu 

influences of corrosion—that is the kind of wire now being used ex- 
clusiveley in the present-day ‘‘ Pittsburgh Perfect’’ Fencing. 

The surface of the wire is also heavily coated with pure zinc 
galvanizing, making a fence far superior to any other in durability— 
the most important feature to economical fence buyin 

‘“* Pittsburgh Perfect” is the only fencing manu 
made by this new (secret) process, and not a cent is added to its cost 
to you. Stay and strand wires, 
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Knowing When to Sell Crop 

Interests of muarket gardeners are 
advanced in a most encouraging man- 
ner by just such meetings as that 
held last week at Rochester, N Y, a 
report of which is printed on an 
earlier page. Referring to the ad- 
mirable address made by President 
Hill, evidently he lost to view one 
very important fact. He said: 

“Most growers sold their crop of 
onions in the fall or early winter at 
prices around $1.50 a bag, which for 
lack of-reliable information they con- 
sidered a fair price. The buyer had 
information and stored and sold dur- 
ing the subsequent winter at prices 
$3.50 to $4.50 a bag.” 

Commercial onion growers in point 
of fact were fortified with just the 
information needed in so far as they 
ehose to avail themselves of it. 
Where? In American Agriculturist’s 
crop and market reports. As early 
as the third week in September, 1911, 
American Agriculturist in its report 
summarizing the crop, showed that 
in spite of a full acreage, the actual 
yield was considerably short of one, 
two and three years ago, this in ac- 
tual bushels harvested. Our report 
covered the onion growing belt east 
of the Rocky mountains and north of 
the Ohio river, making up what is 
really the winter supply of onions, 
As just indicated, this showed a yield 
nearly 400,000 bushels short of the 
preceding year. In fact, our report 
went even further, analyzing the sit- 
uation by states and showing that the 
crop of New York alone was 425,000 
bushels short of 1910. Certainly 
these facts point out an avenue of 
information which President Hall 
and every onion grower in New York 
may well make the most of. 


What Are Your Politics? 


This direct question from our es- 
teemed subscribers is entitled to an 
equally direct reply. So here follows 
briefly 

American Agriculturist’s Platform 

1. To keep three farm animals 
where one is kept now. 

2. To make forage crops, grasses 
and pasture twice as good. and twice 
as profitable as at present. 

3. To make fruits, vegetables and 
other crops better in quantity, quality 
and profit. 

4. To. grow not more acres, but 
more bushels of corn, wheat, oats an? 
other grain to the acre. 

5. To promote improved live stock 





until this country exports te foreign 
countries a vast surplus of meats, but- 
ter, cheese, eggs and manufactures 
therefrom, 

G To reform distribution, bank- 
and currency so as to make universal 
more economic methods of market- 
ing the products of southern farms 
and factories, forests and mines, and 
for supplying our people’s consuming 
needs. 

7. To wisely utilize our natural re- 
sources so that they yield handsome 
profits at present and yet be cone 
served for future generations. 

8 To improve the highways and 
railroads, rivers and harbors, until 
they are adequate to the needs of 2 
mighty people. 

9. To improve our schools until 
every young person in country or 
town may be trained in efficiency, 
health and character, be fitted for his 
environment, trained in his work, and 
imbued with that wisdom which is 
knowledge and the capacity to use it. 

10. To link more closely school 
and home, farm and factory, so that 
the one may more benefit the other. 

11. To aid, in these and other 
ways, the public service to be honest, 
earnest and humble, that each person 
shall enjoy “life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness!” 

12, Thus to make for a Greater 
Nation through a greater and higher 
rural l‘fe. 


Comment on the Above 


is not needed, each plank speaks for 
itself. But you won’t find any of our 
planks in the platform of any politi- 
cal party. 

Yet how much more important is 
American Agriculturist’s platform! 
Just think a bit, and you will see how 
true is our statement. For all the 
candidates for office might miracu- 
lously disappear, congress and legis- 
latures might not meet for a couple 
of years, yet the United States and 
the world would go right along with 
scarcely a ripple. But let farmers for 
a single season fail to produce a sur- 
plus, or to make a corn or wheat 
crop, and the economic fabric of the 
whole occident would be upset! 

Soil and sea, mine and forest, sup- 
port the world. Better farming means 
better living and better times for all 
—and this means, also, that people 
shall “get into gear with nature,” or 
in tune with the Infinite, and enjoy 
the harmony of body, mind and soul 
that is the realest thing in this life. 

So we reckon pretty much all our 
folks will say amen to American: Ag- 
riculturist’s platform. Now let’s all 
Pitch in to work it out, for God helps 
those who help themselves! F 





Farms Better Seensity 
Than City Real Estate 


The New York Central realty com- 


pany sold bonds alleged to be 
founded on real estate mortgages. 
Some of its officers are now charged 
with having used the mails to defraud 
in selling these securities, which had 
been advertised in the Ouflook and 
other magazines. It is stated that 
something like a million dollars was 
paid in by 1200 persons for these 
bonds, The concern was in the hands 
of a receiver, having completely de- 
faulted its bonds in October, 1911. 
The men arrested claim they will be 
able to prove that there was nothing 
illegal about the business, but that 
it simply had been unfortunately 
managed. 

Bonds based on mortgages are all 
right if the property and everything 
about it are right, but great changes 
in reaity values, especially in New 
York city, have made this form of 
investment somewhat risky, even un- 
der the best management. There are 
said to be acres upon acres of vacant 
space in old buildings in certain sec- 
tions of New York city which has 
been deserted by tenants for modern 
buildings in more convenient. loca- 
tions. 

Such changes are going on in many 
cities, not only in this country, but 
throughout the world. The danger of 
such changes and declines in real es- 
tate is considered to be greater in the 
cities than inthe country; at least in 
Germany. This explains why it is that 
the rate of interest on farm mort- 
gages in Saxony is averaging 3% to 


eally expand with 


4%, while rates upon city mortgages 
in the same province are 4% to 5%. 

More evidence piles up this week 
to prove the truth of German opinioh 
that farm mortgages are better in- 
vestments than city mortgages. One 
of the largest real estate concerns in 
the city of Berlin, Germany, is now 
reported to be in a bad way finan- 
cially. It may default the interest 
upon its mortgages for a_ time, 
though the principal thereof will 
doubtless be made good as the city 
continues to grow. But no such de- 
fault has ever occurred upon govern- 
ment farm mortgage bonds. Amer- 
ican farm bonds can be developed 
with a stability that shall even sur- 
the century-old record of Ger- 
farm bonds—pfandbriefs. 

Since American Agriculturist be- 
gan to advocate the adaptation to 
America of the German system of 
land-mortgage bonds, our attention 
has been called to several efforts in 
that line, old and new, that are being 
conducted in the United States. But 
the system should be thoroughly per- 
fected and made an integral part of 
the comprehensive reform so much 
needed in American banking and cur- 
rency. 

The idea of using land as the basis 
for marketable bonds has witnessed 
its highest perfection in Germany. 
The same principle can be adapted 
to American conditions. When this 
igs done there wi'l be no such failures 
as this one of the New York Central 
realty, or of the Lombard investment 
company which years ago sold 10% 
bonds secured by Kansas mortgages. 

A proper financial method will also 
go far to prevent many of the bank- 
ing failures which have caused such 
untold hardship upon thousands of 
our people. Furthermore, when pres- 
ent defects in our banking system are 
remedied, the currency will automat- 
the demands of 
then will contract as 
business slacks off. At present, the 
crop moving season and the increas- 
ing.activities of autumn increase the 
demand and shove up the prices of 
money or credits, because of the ab- 
sence of any mechanism for safe ex- 
pansion and contraction. This op- 
erates to the disadvantage of farmers 
who have crops to sell, and restricts 
the operation of middlemen and 
other buyers, and in the long run does 
not even materially benefit banks, de- 
positors or those who have money or 
credits to loan. 

All these things are going to be 
straightened out in the new method 
of co-operative finance which Ameri- 
can Agriculturist advocates. Did you 
read President Myrick’s article in our 
last issue? It is the first of the series 
that will set forth the principles of 
co-operative finance, which is des- 
tined to benefit all the people. For 


pass 


man 


business, and 


- as he truly says, a proper reform of fi- 


nance must rightly serve all the peo- 
ple, farmers included. The second 
article of the Myrick method will ap- 
pear in an early issue. 





Next week the opening chapters of 
a thrilling new serial, The Two-Gun 
Man, will be found on 
our story pages. The 
plot of this story is 
laid in the old, ro- 
mantic days of the west, those strong, 
virile days that are passing away with 
the division of the land into smaller 
ranches. The lives of many who lived 
in those days were not admirable in 
all respects, but one is bound to re- 
spect the strength of character, 
physical bravery and chivairy toward 
women that the men who lived under 
the conditions now rapidly passing 
possessed. The Two-Gun Man will 
hold your interest from beginning to 
end. Do not fail to read the opening 
chapters of this most interesting se- 
rial, which is to be adequately illus- 
trated. 


The Two-Gun 
Man 


Hundreds of thousands of silos of 
every conceivable type are being 
erected and will take 
care of muck of the late 
corn, which stands a good 
chance of being nipped 
by frost. Farmers have been forced 

the silo, and while the lesson has 
been a severe one, it will pay in the 
end, as silage is a cheap and satis- 
factory feed. It utilizes the entire 
corn plant. It takes care of the corn 
that would be frosted otherwise and 





Silo for 
Late Corn 


practically worthless. It keeps the 
animals in fine condition. Silos prop- 
erly built of durable material will 
last for many years; consequently, 
build all the silos you can- afford. 
Put up enough cheap feed to supply 
your stock during the winter and 
carry them over any drouth which 
may occur in the summer. Last sea- 
son silo building was prevalent every- 
where and the present season shews 
even greater activity. 





At its annual convention this week, 
the American bankers’ association 
devotes one ses- 
Bankers Discuss sion to discuss- 
Agricultural Credits ing agricul- 
tural credit and 
farm mortgage banking. The bank- 
ers are intensely interested in the 
new methods for farm finance pro- 
posed by this journal, and now ad- 
vocated by others, as a result of long 
and successful experience in Europe. 
Bankers’ co-operation will be wel- 
comed in farm finance, but farmers 
must absolutely control. their own 
finance throughout the co-operative 
System run for mutual benefit and 
not for the profit of middlemen. 


Teacher Makes Farm Pay 


M. L. Rutenik of Cuyahoga county, 
O, is a market gardener and green- 
house vegetable grower whose suc- 
cess has been far above the average. 
He cultivates intensively 18 acres. 
Of this area about 2% acres are cov- 
ered with greenhouse. Profits have 
averaged over $10,000 a year for a 
decade or more. Books are kept on 
this place. These show the receipts 
and expenditures ever since the busi- 
ness was started. It is an inspira- 
tion to look over such a record anda 
this has been the privilege of some 
of his intimate friends. In the man- 
agement of this place it is interesting 
and instructive to note: 1. The 
workmen are well paid, share in the 
profits and many of them invest 
their savings in the business. 2. The 
highest salaried man on the place is 
the salesman who looks after the dis- 
position of all produce. 3. Manure 
is used with the greatest freedom. 
Every acre, in the open or. under 
glass, receives an annual application 
of about 50 tons of manure. 4. Seed 
of some of the most important crops 
is produced at home. 5. Overhead 
irrigation is practiced in every green- 
house and in much of the outdoor 
work. 6. Lettuce, tomatoes and cu- 
cumbers are the most profitable 
greenhouse crops. 7. Celery is the 
best paying open ground crop. 

From Orchard to Table 

Tyson Brothers, orchardists of Ad- 
ams county, Pa, have gained an en- 
viable reputation as producers of 
high-grade apples. They spray, feed, 
till, prune and thin and pick the win- 
ter apples after full color has de- 
veloped. There is a keen demand for 
apples produced by such methods. 
These men of business ability recog- 
nize this fact and have decided to 
make a specialty of supplying box 
and barrel packs direct to consum- 
ers. This plan of selling will require 
increased clerical help but it will 
mean larger profits for the growers 
and greater satisfaction to the con- 
sumers. 





High School Car 

Recent agricultural train trips, -run 
by the Pennsylvania railroad under 
the direction of the school of agri- 
culture of the Pennsylvania state 
college, carried a special car to ac- 
commodate high.school students. At 
each point where the train stopped 
for lectures, the high school stu- 
dents, with their teachers, came to 
the car to hear a lecture on vegeta- 
ble gardening. Arrangements had 
been previously made to have them 
bring note books and they were giv- 
en to understand that the lecture 
would be made the subject of a com- 
position. In most instances the cer 
was crowded and the boys and girls 
manifested marked interest in the 
discussion. The instructor showed 
that in agriculture maximum profits 
cannot be realized. without the appl- 
cation of scientific principles. He dis- 
cussed the elements of soil fertility, 
methods of soil improvement and 
maintenance. 
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Woman’s Way to Fatten Poultry 
1, E. TAYLOR 

The way Mrs Susan 
erset county, Me, fattens 
to put them in a_ box 
across it. A large size 
erate is all right and is large 
for two hens or two cockerels. 
fowls will not fight and hurt each 
other in this way as they will if a 
dozen or more are put in a room to- 
gether. This gives them too much 
chance to run around and run off 
what fat they put on, unless the 
room is darkened so they can’t see 
and are made to stay on the roost ex- 
cept at feeding time. It takes more 
time to feed and take care of them 
in a darkened room than it does if 
confined in boxes or crates. They 
can reach their heads through or 
between the slats to get their food 
and drink and have it all clean. 

To fatten poultry properly, 
Mrs Annis, the work should be done 
2s quickly as possible to insure ten- 
derness of the flesh. The fowls will 
fatten much quicker by this method 
than by the old way of putting them 
in a pen together or in a yard. As 
they are not so uneasy they will eat 
their food, sit down and keep quiet 
instead of running around and tak- 
ing off what they gain. By this 
yaethod they ought to be ready in 
iwo weeks for the market. It will 
take a hen 10 to 12 days to fatten. 
\ chicken or a young cockerel should 
be veady for the block in 15 to 16 
days. Too much time taken to fat- 
t2n will make the fat as well as the 
jean portions of the flesh tough. Two 
weeks at the outside ought to see 
chicken or fowl ready for the market. 

I do not give them too much food 
when first put into confinement or 
they will be apt to lose their appe- 
tites, thus taking them a longer time 
to get fat. I give them at first what 
they will eat up clean three times a 
day the first four or five days. Then 
commence to increase their food each 
day until the last few days I can 
keep food by them without any dan- 
ger of their losing appetite. 

Whole corn is the best to fatten 
them on. They will fatten the quick- 
est on it and it gives the flesh a good 
yellow look and a good flavor. Milk, 
if it can be had, is better for them to 
drink than water I give the birds 
what milk they will drink while fat- 
tening. They will not drink much 
water if they can get milk. Milk is 
very fattening. The quicker the bird 
is ready for market the more profit 
the owner will receive. It doesn’t 
pay to be too long in getting chick- 
ens off to market. Grit and green 
food such as beets and cabbages or 
green clover, if it can be had, help 
wonderfully. 

Mrs Annis does not believe in feed- 
ing soft foods such as cornmeal to 
her birds. The fowls will not fatten 
so quickly as on whole corn and milk. 
If they receive the right care and 
are fed with whole corn and milk 
they will be ready for market in two 
weeks. She finds this is the most 
profitable method of fattening my 
poultry for the market. 


Detecting Robber Bees 


A. J. LEGG, WEST VIRGINIA 


Annis of Som- 
poultry is 
with slats 
strawberry 
enough 
The 


says 





Two instances illustrating the 
importance of proper precautions to 
prevent robbing by bees have recently 
come under my observation. Last 
summer a neighbor, who kept bees, 
sold his property to move away. The 
bees went to two differert persons, 
Some of them went to the nearest 
farmhouse about one-fourth mile 
away; the others were left on the old 
stand. The bees from the old loca- 
tfon soon began robbing the ones 
moved, and one of the strongest colo- 
nies was killed before they were 
gotten under control. The other col- 
onies were removed nearly two miles 
last spring. A few days after a man 
living fully three-fourths of a mile 
from where the bees were moved 
opened a hive to cut some of the old 
comb. 

He soon saw 
into his hive 
flour on them. 


strange bees going 
so he sprinkled 
In a short time bees 


whitened with flour were seen coming 
back to their home three-fourths of 
a mile away. The robber bees proved 
to be the ones recently moved to the 
new location. There were bees from 
two of the colonies robbing the neigh- 
bor bees. The bees doing the rob- 
bing were Italian bees, and were 
easily distinguished from the common 
black bee, but it could not be ascer- 
tained to a certainty where they came 
from until the flour was sprinkled 
upon them. 

My experience is that the Italian 
bee is more inclined to rob other hives 
than the common black bee. This in- 
dicates a better worker, provided the 
bees can be kept from robbing. 


Be Not Afraid! 


A little red-headed boy, such as are 
indigenous to the soil of Louisiana, 
and almost as spontaneous a growth, 
had been assigned a function in a 
local Sunday school entertainment, 
which was to be the social event in 
his neck of the woods. The little 
fellow was to repeat the words of 
the Lord, addressed to Samuel, when 
he said, “Be not afraid, it is L” But 
being much flustered when he came 
upon the stage, and forgetting the 
exact words he was to repeat, he 
said the very next thing that he 
could think of, which was, “Don’t 
let anybody get scared, it is nobody 
but me.” 


Bells for Turkeys at Large—Turkey 
raisers who live near woods or rocky 
ledges have found the use of turkey 
bells of great benefit in frightening 
foxes, skunks and other lovers of 
poultry from the flocks. Mrs C. S. 
Fox of Jefferson county, N Y, tested 
them thoroughly last season. She al- 
lowed her turkeys the freedom of the 
farm. Although foxes, weasels, etc, 
are common in the neighborhood, she 
did not lose a turkey. The bells are 
attached to a strap, which buckles 
about the turkey’s neck. The birds 
soon become accustomed to their 
neckwear. Another factor which 
makes them of value, so Mrs Fox tells 
us, is that the turkeys can be easily 
located. The tinkle of the bells can 
be heard for quite a distance. She 
uses these bells on the hens, and 
when the flocks are full grown, as in 
the fall, the bells on the mature 
fowls serve for the flock.—[B. A. 

















A FOOD CONVERT 
Good Food the True Road to Health 


The pernicious habit some persons 
stilk have of relying on nauseous 
drugs to relieve stomach trouble, 
keeps up the patent medicine busi- 
ness and helps keep up the army of 
dyspeptics. 

Indigestion—dyspepsia—is caused 
by what is put into the stomach in 
the way of improper food, the kind 
that so taxes the strength of the di- 
gestive organs they ‘are actually 
crippled. 

When this state is reached, to re- 
sort to tonics is like whipping a 
tired horse with a big load. Every 
additional effort he makes under the 
lash diminishes his power to move 
the load. 

Try helping the stomach by leaving 
off heavy, greasy, indigestible food 
and take on Grape-Nuts—light, easily 
digested, full of strength for nerves 
and brain, in every grain of it. There’s 
no waste of time nor energy when 
Grape-Nuts is the food. 

“IT am an enthusiastic user of 
Grape-Nuts and consider it an ideal 
food,” writes a Maine man: 

“I had nervous dyspepsia and was 
all run down and my food seemed 
to do me but little good. From read- 
ing an advertisement I tried Grape- 
Nuts food, and, after a few weeks’ 
steady use of it, felt greatly im- 
proved. 

“Am much stronger, not nervous 
now, and can do more work without 
feeling so tired, and am better every 
way. 

“T relish Grape-Nuts best with 
cream and use four heaping tea- 
spoonfuls as the cereal part of a 
meal. I am sure there are thou- 
sands of persons with stomach trouble 
who would be benefited by using 
Grape-Nuts.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read the 
little book, “The Road to Wellville,” 
in pkgs. “There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


























The Fall is the time to paint your roofs—and the 
paint for the job is Sherwin-Williams 
Roof and Bridge Paint 


At no other time of the year does a roof 
need the protection of a good, durable paint 
as much as in winter. 

Sherwin-Williams’ Roof and Bridge 
Paint is made for the painting of barns, 
metal and tin roofs, bridges, iron work 
and unplaned lumber. It covers well, 
works freely under the brush—and lasts. 

It is sold by dealers everywhere. Ask 


for color cards. This paint is but one of 

the many Sherwin-Williams Paints and 

Varnishes for protecting and beautify- 

ing your buildings and other property, 
Write for our booklet, 


“Paints and Varnishes for the Farm” 


You will find it well worth your reade 
ing. It is free. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS &VARNISHES 


Best dealers everywhere. Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co.,679 Canal Rd. Cleveland, 1,0. 











turity. insures 

quick and com- 

plete moult. That 
means fall and win- 
ter eggs, which bring 
It acts 


ucing organs, 
my oy back if it fails.’" 
50c, $1. 25-Ib. pail, $2.50, 


COMPANY. 
Chicago 











POR INFORMATION AS TO LANDS IN 


fT] ]| The Nation’s 
Garden Spot- 


THAT GREAT FRUIT AND TRUCK 
GROWING SECTION— ee 
along the 


Atlantic Coast Line 


r RAILROAD 


North and South Carolina, 
<0 and Florida, write to 
ae MeCOY E.N. CLARK 
. f 
A. £1 eneriet A.& 1 Agt, orVirginia 


Jacksonvilie, fi.” Wilmington, N. c. 


MONARCH g,.HYDRAULIC 

CIDER 

Proved capac- 

ity, great 

all sizes.’ 

ri ot 
today. 


MONARCH MCHY. CO., 601 Hudson Terminal, New York 



































When building your silo build one for good 
THE IMPERISHABLE SILO 
Patent Vitrified Clay Blocks 
Decay-proof, storm-proof, expense-proof 
W rite for free catalogue today 


NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING COMPANY 
Agricultural Dept. H Pittsbergh, Pa. 





BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 

NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 

GUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 

INTERNATIONAL 
SILOS 

Sain ener seems 


——- 
door front—air-tight door and permanent indder are some of 
® the unusual) features. Tue Iwrennstiowst Sumo Co, 112 Mam 


6r., Loveer iis, Ps. 





CIDER PRESSES 


| DEA Ry mt, GILEAD HY. 
rodaces more cider 
ay i whe. fos thas any other and isa 
| BIG MONEY MAKER 
| Sizes 10 to 400 barrels daily, hand 
or power. Presses for all pur- 
| poses, also cider evaporators, 
| &pple-butter cookers, vine- 
r generators, eto. 


3 
Sepe AsO FB PRESS MFG. oo: 
(Oldest manufacturers of cider 


in the world.) 
103 Lin ng A nt Gil Onie 
Or Boom 11 C39 Cortlandt St. New Yorke MY 





Farm Life Series 


The Farmer’s 
Veterinarian 


By C. W. Burkett 
Aided by Fourteen Leading Veterinarians 


This book abounds 
in helpful sugges- 
tions and valuable 
information forthe 
most successful 
treatment of ills 
_and accidents and 
disease troubles. 


of farm stock, con- 

taining brief and 

popular advice on 

the nature, cause 

and treatment of 

disease, the com- 
mon ailments and the care and manage- 
ment of stock when sick. It is profusely 
illustrated, and presents for the first time 
a plain, practical, satisfactory guide for 
farmers who are interested in the common 
diseases of the farm. 


HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH 


This book contains 288 peges, is handsomely boun@ 
in green . > cloth, library style, Sx7% 
printed on paper from clean, new type, 
beautifully illustrated, beth in the text and with 
half-tone inserts on heavy coated paper. It is gives 
with _¥ subscription—not sold—and this edition wag 
prepared especially for our subscribers. it surpasses 
anything that has ever been put out in connection with 
a su ion offer, and is a credit to any library. 

ar edition sells for $1.50. 


Given Upon Request to Any Subscriber 


who sends * 00 in payment for his subscription to 

this journal for the coming year. New subscribers 

may have the book om the same terms.‘ When thie 

tal is accepted, no other book or premium CS 
except _upon paym 

scription. “This book is not sold alone, can 

be im connection with a subscription as 

The book and the may be sent to 

addresses if desired. Address all orders to 


American Agriculturist 
315 Fourth Ave. New York, N, ¥j 
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Empire State Fair This Week 

The New York state fair at Syracuse 
opened its gates Monday of this week 
under especially tavorable weather 
conditions. A wet August conspired 
to make lawns and trees particularly 
attractive and the fine days of last 
week did their best to make up for 
the corresponding bad weather of 
1911, when installation of exhibits was 
delayed on this account,- This year 
shipments were tardy in arriving and 
progress in some departments, particu- 
jarly those of farm products was ham- 
pered, Even until late on Monday 
aisles were choked with exhibits 
which could not be placed more 
quickly. That day was a half holiday 
in Syracuse, and everybody attended, 
The presence of an aviator in the 
morning attracted thousands, 

No matter what way the visitor ap- 
proached the ground he must have 
1oticed the new fences, entrances and 
exits, The inconvenient old entrances 
at the two railway sidings have been 
replaced by arrangements which should 
auickly handle any sized crowd going 
or coming. A somewhat similar fence 
protects the entrances to the grand- 
stand, 

Palatial New Cattle Quarters 

The first new thing inside that 
must have caught the visitor’s eye is 
the cattle barn illustrated and de- 
scribed in American Agriculturist sev. 
eral weeks ago. That description fell 
far short of doing the building jus- 
tice. The new quarters must be seen 
to be enjoyed, yes enjoyed—after the 
gruesome old buildings! Its material 
and coloring are the same _ as 
the dairy and_ state’ institution's 
buildings, with which it is con- 
nected by a covered passage, In- 
teriorly it almost gives the impression 
of being lighter than out of doors! 
There is not a dark corner anywhere, 
Stockmen familiar with cattle build- 
ings at American, Canadian and Euro- 
pean expositions are unanimous in de- 
claring this building the most perfect 
of all. It is a wonder! 

As now arranged the floor space ad- 
mits of 92S stalls, all of which had 
been spoken for long before the day 
entries closed. Altogether 1022 entries 
were received, but at the time of writ- 
ing the animals had not all arrived, 
All the four great dairy breeds were 
particularly strong and the milking 
Shorthorn class was said to be the 
most wonderful ever shown at any fair 
in this country, 

Dairying Much in Evidence 


As usual! the dairy department was 
the most forward of all at the fair. 
The scoring had all been done prior to 
the opening of the grounds last Mon- 
day and the tickets placed so the pub- 
lic could see just what the individual 
scores were from the first to the last 
hour of the fair. All of the four huge 
exhibition refrigerators were filled 
with butter and cheese, and the small- 
er ones had about the same quantities 
of milk, cream, starters and fancy 
cheeses as each year since the build- 
ing was opened, At the time of our 
going to press the awards had not 
been announced, 

Rejuvenated Fruit Department 

A startling and pleasing surprise 
greeted the visitor to the fruit build- 
ing. The first thing noted was the ab- 
sence of the center table on which for 
so many years the big collections of the 
two large fruit growers’ associations 
were displayed, These displays are no 
longer made, both associations agree- 
ing to their discontinuance, Instead of 
this one saw a wide aisle with subor- 
cinate and pomona grange and coun- 
ty horticultural society competitive 
uisplays, and in the center facing the 
horticultural wing the most splendid 
showing of fruit the state experiment 
station at Geneva has ever put up at 
the fair. Instead of four county dis- 
Plays there were, including pomona 
granges, six this year, and instead of 
five subordinate granges 14 were com. 
peting. In most of these the commer- 
cial feature was more evident than 
even last year. These various displays 
eompletely filled the building, which, 
mainly due to the changes and to the 
vse of light green paper on the wall 
with white paper cornice, and dark 
green burlap as_ bench’ trimming, 
looked like a different place. The 
plate entries were all banished to the 
wings. 

Special mention must be made 
of the experiment station display. This 
consisted of single tier trays of fruit, 
commercial box form, packed in the 
various styles popularly used in box 
fruit marketing. The trays were tilted 
so every specimen, ,.even the farthest 
away, could be plainly seen, In front 
of each set of boxes stood a plate of 
specimens to facilitate close examina- 
tion. Inside the railing was a wide 
space in which attendants and visitors 
especially interested could move back 
and forth freely to study specimens. 
The arrangement was simply perfec- 
tion. Other special advantages of the 
plan were that fewer specimens are 
reaufred to make a display, the boxes 
can be more quickly placed and found 
than plates. This offsets the much 
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greater care that is required in pack- 
ing. Among the fruits were some of 
the station seedlings; for instance, a 
blue plum seedling of Bevay, which is 
a green kind; five grapes—Dewdrop, 
Goff and Station Nos %, 98 and 
116; Montgomery, a Madison county 
seedling apple, which averages larger 
and slightly later than Astrachan, but 
earlier than Wealthy, 
Flower Department Small Paradise 
If the fruit department was a sur- 
prise, the floricultural building was an 
astonishment, Instead of the circular 
iron railings, which for years have 
impeded movement of the crowd, 
there were wide aisles which acceler- 
ated movement, the railings having 
been removed. In the center beneath 
the dome was a 50-foot rockery and 
fountain in the middle of which an or- 
chestra or a band played morning and 
afternoon, The dome was canopied 
with vines, apparently supported on 
cedar trees instead of the ugly posts, 
Added to all this a big school of gold 
fish in the fountain and a flock of 
canaries in the greenery above and 
the dingy old floricultural hall became 
a veritable fairy land. The fair was 
not far enough along to go into fur- 
ther detail at time of going to press so 
American Agriculturist must continue 
account in, next week’s issue, 


New York Farm News 


At its recent meeting the state 
board of regents appointed Dr Wilson 
Kuff of Rome on the state board of 
veterinary examiners, in place of Dr 
R. C. Reed, resigned, 

A. Van de Sands Bakhuyzen, Neth- 
erlands consul at New York, and 
Major Rudolf R. Riddell of the 
bureau of farm lands of the _ state 
agricultural department, are making 
a tour of the state to pick out the 
best localities for Holland immigrants 
who wish to continue farming in this 
country. The consul will report to 
the agricultural head of his home 
government. The main object of the 
information sought is to protect in- 
tending immigrants from land sharks 
and ‘bogus agents. Among the sec- 





Yorker, and has been. spending the 
summer in Europe helping in the in- 
vestigation of co-operative farm 
finance. He is now at Interlaken, 
Switzerland, and is expected to reach 
this country in good health before 
November, 

Pastures Improved in Jefferson Co 
—Cold, rainy weather is not doing 
much for corn, but pastures are much 
improved, Pork is high, 10c p lb be- 
ing paid, Eggs are 23-to 26c, and but- 
ter 30 to 35c, Early apples were al- 
most a failure. Fruit is not very good, 
heavy thunderstorms, Root crops 
look fine. A good deal of poultry is 
being raised. Mrs Jerome Hibbard has 
a large flock of early turkeys. 

Ontario Corn Needs a Month—Had 
an extremely cold Aug, more like au- 
tumn than summer, Frost was re- 
ported last month. Rains made the 
oats harvest ditlicult. Oats were not a 
heavy crop. One wheat field yielded 
38, and another 40 bus p acre. “Corn 
has made a good growth of stalk, but 
needs a month of good weather yet 
to mature it. Farmers are busy plow- 
ing for wheat, 

Washington Co—Rain has been very 
plentiful for the last month, Oats 
threshing has been delayed, on ac- 
count of wet weather. In some fields 
the grain has sprouted in the shock, 
Corn has been making rapid growth 
in the past two weeks. Buckwheat is 
looking fine. Work is progressing 
on the state road between Hudson 
Falls and Ft Anne. Late potatoes are 
doing well. Meadows and pastures 
are looking good. Hay sells for $13 
to $14 p ton, oats are worth 40c p 
bu, butter 30c p lb, eggs 27c p doz. 


August Backward in Sullivan Co— 
Aug was a very backward month for 
curing crops, but fine for all growing 
ones. Meadows that were about killed 
by the severe drouth have revived and 
look good. Early potatoes are few in 
the hill and in some cases are just 
about ruined by blight. Late ones are 
doing fine and of a good size. Apples 
are a good crop, and fruit is of a fair 
quality. Sweet corn matures very 
slowly. Beans are rather poor, so 














Judging Aberdeen-Angus at New York State Fair 


tions visited were the celebrated 
apple and peach belts along Lake 
Ontario, the vinawalds about Seneca 
and Cayuga laces and the dairy sec- 
tion of central New York. The 
greater number of descendants of 
Dutch settlers are residents along the 
upper Hudson, the Mohawk and the 
Schoharie valleys. 

Within the area bounded by Lake 
Ontario, the Genesee river, an air 
line from Rochester to Buffalo and 
the Niagara river, more apples are 
grown in a normal year than in all of 
Oregon, and more than Colorado and 
West Virginia combined. Along the 
Niagara Falls branch of the New 
York Central railroad there were on 
January 1, 1912, of the crop of 1911 
in warehouses 600,000 barrels of ap- 
ples stored, 3333 cars, This -was 
after most of the crop of last year 
had gone to market, Arrangements 
are being made to handle an even 
larger crop in the section this fall. 

An estimate comes from Lockport 
that the Niagara fruit belt will yield 
fully 10,000,000 baskets of peaches 
this year. Triumph, Early River and 
Alepander are already being moved. 
They bring from 30 to 50 cents a 
basket. The bulk of the crop will 
not be shipped until the middle of 
September. 

Commissioner Calvin J. Huson of 
the state agricultural department 
has sent a warning to the officers 
of county and town agricultural soc- 
ieties relative to the loss of state 
moneys if certain shows, fakirs and 
gambling devices are permitted on 
fair grounds. 


Personal—The many friends of John 
J. Dillon will be pleased to know that 
he is now believed to be out of dan- 
ger, following an attack of bronchial 
Pneumonia so severe that at one time 
his life was despaired of. Mr Dillon 
is publisher of the Rural New 





many being struck with rust, Butter 
and eggs are bringing good frices and 
scarce in the local markets. The sea- 
son for city guests not very good in 
this section, and nearly all have re- 
turned to their homes with the excep- 
tion of those occupying private cot- 
tages, and those will be closed by the 
last of the month. 

Wyoming Co—An electric storm re- 
cently destroyed several buildings. 
Potatoes and corn are growing nicely. 
Beans will be a normal crop if frost 
holds off late. Oats are late, but a 
fair crop. New potatoes are $1.10-p 
bu, apples 60c p bu, cream 38e p Ib, 
milk $1.10 p 100 Ibs. 

Washington Co—The local fair sea- 
son is over for this year. The Cam- 
bridge valley assn held a successful 
fair at Cambridge and the Washing- 
ton county fair at Hudson Falls has 
closed. The Hartford grange won the 
prize for the best exhibit. Pork and 
beef are advancing in price. Pota- 
toes will be a large crop if the 
weather remains favorable. The East 
Hartford cheese factory paid $1.37 
p 100 lbs for July milk, 

Big Fire Loss in Niagara Co—Bart- 
lett pears are béing harvested and 
bring 2%c p lb. Heavy rains retarded 
the corn crop. No corn can be ma- 
tured before Oct 10. It is earing well, 
but more than a month late. Severe 
thunderstorm Aug 26 did much dam- 
age. Nine buildings were burned, 
with loss about $100,000. 


Good Growth in Saratoga Co—Crops 
have made excellent growth since the 
late rains, especially corn. Oats gave 
rather a light yield. A large acreage 
of buckwheat promises a bountiful 
return. Many fields of corn which 
failed were sown to buckwheat. Lo- 
cal grocers are paying 30 to 32c for 
butter and 27c for eggs. Allen Post 
is collecting milk for shipment to the 
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Hood company. The prices paid are 
Sc for six months and 4c for six 
months, -The Stillwater to Schuyler- 
ville state road is finished as far 
south as Bemis Hills. Meats of all 
kinds are unprecedentedly high. Veal 
calves are bringing 9c p Ib. Farim- 
ers are rejoicing over the passage 
of the parcel poste bill. Cabbage is 
growing nicely and potatoes are look- 
ing well. Apples are not a full cron. 
Plums are worth $2 p bu. Tomatoes 
ripen slowly. A large acreage of rye 
ground is in preparation for crop. 
The fairs attracted large crowds this 
season, Harry Brusie of Altamont 
captured two of the three races at the 
Saratoga fair and Mat Joyce's Com- 
mercial Boy of Stillwater made a 
good showing. The exhibits of car- 
riage horses, work horses, ponies and 
mules merit mention. The culinary 
department was more than usuall 
interesting. Poultry entries were 
large and of high merit. Bonny 
Brook farm was the recipient of many 
awards, 

Good Potatoes in Otsego Co—Since 
the inheritance tax has been in force 
the state has collected more than 
$433,000 from Otsego Co. The auto is 
constantly gaining in popularity as a 
utility machine. Oats are better than 
expected. Potatoes are yielding well. 
Otsego Co fair dates are: Oneonta Sept 
16-19, Cooperstown Sept 18-20, Morris 
Oct 1-3. 

Corn Slow in Genesee Co—In many 
places potatoes show the effect of 
blight, but otherwise they are looking 
good. .Corn is not growing as well as 
was expected, and consequently silos 
will not be filled for 2 or 3 weeks. 
Beans are backward and are ripening 
very unevenly. They will do to har- 
vest in a couple of weeks, Mans 
farmers have saved part of their 
wheat. 

Many Barns Destroyed—Prolonged 
wet weather has made harvesting 
very difficult in Wyoming county. The 
oats crop is very good. Buckwheat 
looks fine and potatoes are doing 
well, but if present wet continues 
blight and rot are feared. Many 
barns have been destroyed during re- 
cent electric storms. Beef cattle are 
high, hogs are about the same 6 and 
je p Ib. Pastures are picking up. 
Cows are shrinking badly. No corn 
to speak of. 

St Lawrence Co—Bad 
weather on account of rain. Oats in 
bad condition. Farmers are thresh- 
ing out of the field but in bad condi- 
tion. Corn is poor, potatoes are look- 
ing fine with prospects of a big yield. 
A good many farmers are putting up 
silos. The milk stations are paying 
$1.60 p 100 Ibs for milk. 

Crop Improving in Tioga Co—The 
rainfall for the month of August was 
very heavy, and the record for Sep- 
tember is being kept up so far. After 
feed in meadows is in good condition 
and pastures have greatly improved. 
Oats that have not been gathered are 
in very bad _ condition. 

Oswego Co—Wet weather is mak- 
ing it difficult. for farmers to harvest 
their oats. Corn is late and but little 
of it will ripen. Pastures are short 
and-cows are not giving much milk 
Butter is 3lc p Ib. State road is be- 
ing built in different towns in the 
county. Foster Thomas of Orwell 
has built a modern barn. ] 

Niagara Co—The weather 
tions of late have been fair. Corn 
has improved rapidly in the last 
month, but still late according to 
previous years. Farmers here about 
are busy plowing for wheat and 
threshing. 8S. N. Doty, superintendent 
of the Doty farm, threshed over 1900 
bus of oats in one week. The Cobb 
preserving company are busy buying 
pears, paying as high as 2%4c p Ib. The 
pasture and milk supply has im- 
proved greatly since the last month. 
Help is very scarce. 

Albany Co—Rainy weather for the 
past two weeks has enabled farmers 
to plow for rye, and the present moist, 
warm spell is starting afterfeed on 
meadows and pastures and helping 
corn to set kernels fairly well. Thresh- 
ing and pressing have commenced. Rye 
does not hold out in weightand oats are 
the poorest crop in years. All garden 
produce is late, tomatoes especially 
slow in ripening. Market very uneven. 

Many Attend Fair—Some 15,000 at- 
tended the Oneida Co fair on the 4th. 
The dog and poultry show was un- 
usually large. Cattle and horses-were 
few and very common. The weather 
has been hot and rainy, just right to 
cause rot in potatoes. 

Good - Buckwheat Crop—Recent 
rains have revived some crops 
wheat bids fair for a good crop, pota- 
fair for a good __ crop, pota- 
tures are growing finely. Some oats 
are not gathered yet, and farmers can- 
not get them dry on account of fre- 
quent showers. 

Cattaraugus Co—Very wet and 
ground too soft for the reaper. Oats 
are heading well. Straw is tall and 
stout. The largest yield of oats in 
years and quality goer. Barley is doing 


harvest 


condi- 
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Poor Tobacco Outlook—Harvest is 
over in Bssex so far as cutting is con- 
cerned, but there are a lot of oats yet 
ain stock, Rainy, dull, cloudy weather 
being the rule makes it very slow 
getting either threshing or stacking 
done, Those who have succeeded in 
threshing in some cases have been put 
to a good deal of trouble on account 
of the grain heating, while some have 
heated after being put in stack or 
barn, Oats are a heavy crop, yield- 
ing very often from 50 to 65 bus p 
acre. Corn is very variable. 

Bad Year in Elgin Co—tThis is the 
worst year ever known in these parts, 
So much cold and wet weather, and 
the farmers and other trades will 
suffer in consequnece, The swamps, 
drains and wells are filling with 
Water; potatoes are rotting in the 
ground. Lots of wheat and oats are 
spoiling in the fields in the shock, 
especially oats, The large white 
grubs are destroying old meadows on 
high sandy loam lands. There is a 
very slim chance for corn, 

Bruce Co—It has been a very 
cold, wet summer in this part of On- 
tario, hot weather being only of 
about two weeks’ duration at the be- 
ginning of July. Farmers are ex- 
periencing great difficulty in storing 
their grain crop, as there is more or 
less rainfall nearly every day. Bar- 
ley is mostly all in, but was all stored 
in a damp condition. Quite a few 
farmers had to cut the twine and 
spread the grain out to dry, as it 
was starting to grow in the sheaf. 
Oats are mostly cut, but very little 
hauled in. Grain seems to promise 
well, but no threshing has been done 
yet. Two heavy thunderstorms passed 
ovér this section last night, destroy- 
ing several barns. Mangels and corn 
are in a backward condition owing 
to cold weather, and potatoes are 
showing signs of rot. Plums and sum- 
mer apples are plentiful. Winter ap- 
@les are scarce. 


The Hesitant Hoy ant Hop Market 


. 


[From Sane 217.) 
in prices from last year are very 
couraging to the grower.,—[C 
Cobleskill, N Y. 

Present price being offered for crop 
25@30c p lb. Crop is of medium qual- 
ity, but light; 200 lbs to the acre, 
against 400 last year, In this county 
about 2000 acres are grown, or about 
the same number as a year ago.—[E. 
£., Worcester, N Y. 

The average yield of hops is 500 lbs 
p acre, against 600 last year. The 
quality of the crop is fair. Present 
price 22c p lb. Acreage the same asa 
year ago.—[G, B, W., Herkimer Coun- 
ty, N Y. 

About three-quarters as many acres 
devoted to hops this year as last in 
Cdanajoharie township. Price offered 
25c p Ib, and growers inclined to sell. 
{G. F. V., Canajoharie, N Y. 

vieia of hops p acre 300 Ibs, and 
1911 700. Acreage greatly reduced 
from last year. Price 25c p lb. Blue 
mold is the cause of light crop.—T[F, 
B. H., Naples, N Y. 

In the town of Madison quality of 
the hop crop is fair to good, price of- 
fered 25@30c p lb, demand light. 
Yield p acre 500 Ibs, against 400 in 
1911. Abut 300 acres are grown in 
this vicinity, or the same as last year. 
[W. W. E., Bouckville, N Y. 

Crop was not seriously hurt by blue 
mold and quality is fair. Yield 600 lbs 
p acre, against 750 in et Acreage 
reduced one-quarter.—[E, O. C., Che- 
nango County, N Y. 

Yield of hops ! 500 lbs p acre, against 
30 in 1911. Quality is good and price 
offered 25c p Ib.—[H. D. W., Nor- 
wich, N Y. 

Big shortage over last year. Weath- 
er conditions fair for the season. Not 
as much blue mold as last year. Few 
yards spoiled; some yards being 
plowed up. Very few new ones set. 
Some talk of 30c for 1912 crop. Owing 
to shortage in yield not very encour- 
aging to grower.—[C. aid Coble- 
skill, N Y. 

In Oneida and Madison counties the 
hop crop is spotted, blue and black 
mold, small hops and a very light 
yield. Yield will be 2-3 that of last 
year; weight p acre in 1912 500 Ibs, in 

i911 750. Price offered is 25c p Ib. 
Grow ers talk strongly of abandoning 
the business as the difficulties of grow- 
ing hops in this state become greater 
every year.—[J. T, K., Clayville, N Y. 

For early hops 25c p ib fs paid. 
Growers in Madison township intend 
to hold. A few bales of Pacific coast 
hops are stored here. Yield is 606 Ibs 
Pp acre, against 1000 last year.—[L, W. 
G., Bouckville, N Y. 

Acreage of hops same as in 1911. 
Price offered 18@19c p Ib, but none 
sold.—[A. S., Silverton, N Y. 


Bright Outlook on Pacific Coast 

Acreage of hops 10% more than in 
1911. Yield 2000 Ibs p acre, against 
1600 last year. Quality is good and 
hops sell at 20c. Growers inclined to 
hold.—[B. S. F., Sumner, Wash. 

Yield 1700 Ibs p acre, against 1500 
in 1911. No market and growers will 
hold. Best crop in years in Pnyallup 
Valley. Acreage 10% larger than last 


dis- 
Rite 
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year’s. About 200 acres grown in this 
township.—[R, J. P., Alderton, Wash. 
Picking hops began the first week 
of Sept. Crop is as good as was ever 
grown. We have had no mold or other 
trouble. Acreage is slightly larger 
than last year.—[{W. P. S., Yakima 
County, Wash. 
Final yields uncertain because of 
the weather. Acreage increased 20% 
over that of 1911, Yield 1100 Ibs p 
acre, against 700 Ibs in 1911. Price 
offered about 18c.—[K. H. C., Oregon. 
Quality of the hop crop is yet un- 
certain, as so much depends on the 
weather, Growers intend to hold for 
good prices; current quotations 18@ 
19c. Yield Ibs p acre, against 600 
to 700 last year.—[K,. W. & N., Port- 
land, Ore, 
Expect yield of 1650 lbs p_ acre. 
Growers expect to hold.—[J. H. D., 
Wheatland, Cal. 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, Monday, Sept 9— 
After Monday of last week the cattle 
market was active and strong and 
steers further advanced 25@35c, bulls 
15@25c, cows 25@40c. Calves con- 
tinued in light supply and recovered 
from Monday’s decline, selling at the 
close 25@50c higher than opening 
sales, with the demand greater than 
the supply. No sales of western 
calves reported for the week. The 
selling range of beeves and calves was 
as follows: Steers $6.65@9.50, oxen 
and stags 4@8, bulls 3.90@ 6.25, cows 
2.50@7, heifers 5.25@6.50, veals 8@ 
12.50, culls 5@8, grassers 4@6, but- 
termilk: calves 5.50@6.50, yearlings 3 
@4.50. Milch cows higher at 35@75. 

Today there were 90 cars of cat- 
tle and 2940 calves on sale. Steers 
opened steady, choice heavy held up 
to the close, medium to good grades 
were slow to 15c lower, bulls 10@15c 
lower, cows 15@25c off. Veals were 
in good demand and firm to 25 





25e 
higher, grassers and buttermilks and 
fed calves firm. No westerns offered. 
Common to choice steers averaging 
952 to 1500 lbs sold at 6.95@9.40 p 
100 lbs, including 27 cars Va, 952 to 
14382 lbs, 6.95@9.40, 18 cars W Va, 
1040 to 1500 lbs, 7.15@9, 1 car Md 
steers, 1161 lbs, 7.75, Pa do 8.40. 
Bulls sold at ' 4.25@6, cows 2.50@6, 
veals 6@12.50, culls 6, grassers and 
buttermilks 4.50@6.50, fed and mixed 
calves 6.50 @ 7.50. 

Sheep showed firmness after Mon- 
day and closed strong for all desirable 
grades, Lambs were in moderate 
supply and there was an undercur- 
rent of strength to the market Tues- 
day; prices advanced 15@25c on Wed- 
nesday and still further Thursday and 
Friday, closing 75c higher than open- 
ing sales. The selling range for the 
week was: Sheep $1.50@4.25, lambs 
4.50@8.40. Today there were 52 cars 
of stock on sale. Sheep were in fair 
demand and steady; lambs steady for 
medium to prime, with very few 
choice lots offered; common lambs 
15@25e lower. Common to _ choice 
sheep sold ate 2.50@4.25 p 100 ibs, 
common to prime lambs 6@8.25. Top 
price of W Va and Ky lambs 8.25, 
Va do 7.50, N ¥ do 8, Pa do 7.75. 

Hogs showed a little more firmness 
after Monday but eased off later, clos- 
ing a fraction lower than the openin 
sales. Today there were about 200 
head on sale. Market was 10@20c 
higher at $9.10@9.30 p 100 Ibs for 
heavy to light N Y and Pa _ hogs, 
rough 7.50@8, common Pa pigs 8.50, 

The Horse Market 

Business at the large auction marts 
last week was quiet and generally 
rated steady. Good chunks were the 
leading sellers at the range of $225@ 
275 p head, choice heavy drafters 
350@ 400, with some ordinary offer- 
ings down to , good sound second- 
hand horses quiet at 125@200. 

At Buffalo, butcher steers advanced 
slightly this week Monday, but on 
heavy weights quotations were slightly 
lower. Fair to prime heavyweight 
steers sold at $8.50@9.65, good ship- 
ping and heavy butcher steers 8.50@9, 
coarse, thin weighty steers 7@7.25, 
yearlings 7.75@9, butcher steers 5.75 @ 
8.60, cows 4@6.50, heifers 4@8, feed- 
ers 4.50@6, stockers 3.75@5, bulls 3.25 
@6.75. About 12,000 herd of hogs ar- 
rived Monday on a steady market: 
Heavy weights weighing 240 to 280 lbs 
upward sold at 9@9.15. p 100 lbs, me- 
dium weights 9.15@9.40, mixed 9.35@ 
9.60, Yorkers 9.40@9.65, pigs 9@9.25. 
Total receipts of sheep and lambs 
were 14,000 head, the market was ac- 
tive on good to choice, which sold at 
7.75@8 p 100 Ibs, ewes were | quoted a 
4@4.25, wethers 5 » yearlings 5 5.50 @5.75 


New York Cheese Markets 





At Utica, N Y, Sept 9—In this dairv 


section the weather has continued 
favorable for the growth of pastures, 
afterfeed and fodder corn, and the in- 
dications now are for a production of 
September cheese well up to the 
average both in quantity and quality. 
The prices of cheese on the board 
today were %c lower than on last 
Monday. The official transactions 


were 2420 bxs small colored and 1075’ 


small white, all at gte p lb. The 





curb sales were at 15c. The sales of 
butter were 95 pkgs at 28@29c p Ib. 

At Watertown, N Y, Sept 9—Cheese 
sales Saturday were 7000 bxs at lic 
p Ib. 

The Milk Market 

At New York, the exchange sale re- 
mains at 34%c p qt to the farmer in 
the 26c-zone, having no station charges 
or $1.71 p 40-qt can delivered in New 
York. Notwithstanding the warm 
weather of the latter part of last 
week, which drew down the heavy 
surplus that had piled up during the 
previous period of cool weather, 
there is no prospect of a change in 
price before the middle of the month. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40- -qt cans for the week ending Sept 
7 were as follows: 





Milk Cream 
3,290 

325 

810 

2,750 


Erie 

Susquehanna 

West Shore 

Lackawanna ... 

N Y C (long haul). es 

N YC lines (short haul) 

Ontario ae 3, 14% 

Lehigh Valley - 30,5 1,465 

Homer Ramsdell line.. 2, 25 

New Haven 5 Fo 
5 


Elgin Butter Market—aAt Elgin, Ill, 
Sept 9, the market is firm and price 
has advanced to 27%c p Ib. 


NEW YORK—At Buffalo, northern 
wheat 93c p bu, western wheat $1.08, 
yellow corn S87%ec, oats 3c, barley 
65@76e, rye 72c, spring bran 22.75 
p ton, standard middlings 27, red 
dog 32.50, gluten feed 27.75, eggs 29c 
p doz, turkeys 12@15c p 1b, choice 
fowls 16c, broilers 19c, ducks 1ldc, 
home-grown potatoes 75c p bu, cab- 
bage 3 p 100, fcy celery 2@ We p 
doz, tomatoes 30@50c p bx, fey ap- 
ples 2@3.50 p bbl, pears 1.25@1.75 
p bu, 

At Albany, bran $23.50 p ton, lin- 
seed meal 36, middlings 29, corn meal 
31, buckwheat S2c p bu, corn 90c, 
oats 58c, rye 78c, loose timothy hay 
21 p ton, clover 18, oats straw 11, rye 
16, milch cows 29@ 7 jo ea, veal calves 
1G Sc p lb, eggs 23c p doz, fowls lic 

lb, chickens 18c, ducks l4c, geese 
3c, potatoes 2.25@2.50 bbl, cab- 
bage 2.50@5 p 100, turnips 1.25 p bbl, 
Concord grapes 3@3%c p Ib, Del 4@ 
4%c celery 75@1 p doz a squash 
2 p bbl, tomatoes gt bu, wax 
beans 1, carrots 1.25 P00 bchs, 
beets 1.50. 

At Syracuse, corn 92c p bu, oats 
46c, winter bran $32 p ton, middlings 
* _eggs 2ic p doz, home-grown onions 

25 p bu, eggplant 2 p doz, celery 1, 
eB. 16c p Ib, live fowls and ducks 
14c, cauliflower ‘1.20 p doz, celery 40 
@ 0c, potatoes T5c bu, tomatoes 
60c, apples 3c @1, timothy hay 20 p 
ton, alfalfa 15, rye straw 16, wheat 
10, oats 11, oats 50c p bu, eggs 2c 
p doz. 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Six Cents a Word 
Read by 725,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only SIX 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
ag one word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot for- 
ward replies sent to this office, 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements 
of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT” will be 
accepted at the above rate, but will be inserted in 
our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or isplay of any kind 
will be allowed under this head, thus making a small 
adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the “Farmers’ Exchange” adver- 
tising is only six cents a word each insertion. 

Address. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City 














LIVE STOCK 
HAMPSHIRE DOWN SHEEP, yearling rams, 
ram lambs, yearling ewes and ewe lambs. Sired by 
a fine imported ram. All registered. J. H. ALLI- 
SON, Mercer, Pa. 


° [13] 221 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


a” bs WHITE LEGHORNS—Tenth annual fali sale 
breeders. Orcha’ farm 


each, 306 
cocks $2 te 
HOUCK, 


ye for sale 500 yearling hens $1. 
two-year-old hens $1 each, 30 yearling 
= each. xT. guaranteed. A. 


PRIZE-WINNING _ STRAINS—Fall bargain lis 
Light and Dark Brahmas, Barred Rocks, 
White Wyandottes, White and Brown Leg- 
Yearlings and April hatched, $1.50 and up- 
ward. F. M. PRESCOTT. Riverdale, N J. 
BARRED KOCK cockerels and puliets, §1 each. 
Strictly pure bred. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. 
WILSON DAIL, Cambridge, Md. 
8S C BLACK MINORCA stock from heavy laying 
prize winners. G. C. MILLER, Oxford, N J 


PULLETS AND HENS, theroughbred; 
WHITE LEGHORN FARMS, Lancaster, 


THOROUGHBRED R C 
strain, April hatched, $2 each. 
linville, N Y. 








dozen $10 
Pa 





Red _ cockerels, Thompson 
F. DORNAN, Frank- 





WANTED—Early pullets. 
and prices when you write. J. 
field, N Y. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


16-lb RABBITS—Flemish » an pe. =. 
Rufus Red and Black Be stocks 
for sale at ail times. AD RONDACK RABBITR} 
Chas Bruet & Son, Prop, Croghan, N Y. 


10 BROKEN BEAGLE and — 
BROSE TAYLOR, West Chester, 


FERRETS FOR SALE—Stamp for 
FOSTER, Wellington, 0. 


WOULD BE PLEASED to 
shepherds. ARTHUR GILSON, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AGENTS—Guaranteed shoes. Must wear one year 
or new pair free. All styles. Fit guaranteed 
profit on every sale. Quick seller. Write today for 
complete outfit. GUARANTEED SHOE ©O, 2253 
Third St, Dayton, 0. 


JOB PRINTING, 


Give me full particulars 
ARTHUR LEE, Glen- 





Saami, 





hounds. AM- 





reply. CHAS 





tel you about the 
Ogdensburg, N ¥ 








PHOTO- ere electro - 
typing, catalogs, booklets, papers Press work at 
lowest prices and shortest time. You are invited te 
submit samples of what you want printed =  peakenee. 
and quotations will be furnished. Low big 
runs in standard sizes. THE PHELPS PU PUBLISHING 
CO, Springfield, Mass. 


SAFE 
Principaly 





INVESTMENT —Netting better than 6% 
absolutely safe, security constantly in- 
creasing in value, interest paid semi-annual, secured 
on central property, in the business heart of this 
most prosperous and rapidly growing city. PHELPs 
REALTY ASSOCIATES, Herbert Myrick, Treasurer, 
Springfield, Mass. 


STONEWARE 
tory to consumer. 
Portland, Me. 





PORK BARRELS—Al! sizes. Fae- 
Write us. E. SWASEY & CO, 





BARRELS 
assortment $1. 
sylvania. E. 


OF SECONDS 
Shipped 
SWASEY & 


STONEW ARE—Good 
direct from factory Penn- 
CO, Portland, Me. 





MILK TICKETS—Express prepaid. Samples free. 
Ma 


TRAVERS BROTHERS, Gardner, 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS— Earliest, latest, 
most productive varieties. $i hundred prepaid 
thousand pao. Raspberry, blackberry, asparagus 
plants, frui trees. Catalog free. HARRY L 
SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y 





largest, 
low 





SEED WHEAT—Red wave, smooth, clean and pure 
$1.65 per a. Harvest King, smooth and ceitalte, 
bearded, $1 New bags 2c. EK 
KEMMERE R 


GINSENG FOR SALE 
any quantities. Address DAVID MOSER, 
West Salem, 0. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 
MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Men ont ‘came women for government posi- 
tions. $80 month; apnual vacations; short hours; 
no “‘layoffs;’’ commou education sufficient; over 12,000 
appointments coming; influence unnecessary; farmers 
eligible. Send postal immediately for free list of 
— open. _ FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept F 19 
Rochester, 


per bushel. 
Bethlehem, Pe 





Roots and seeds in almost 
R¥FD2 














WANTED—More men to prepare as firemen, brake 
men, electric motormen and conductors Roads neer 
you Hundreds put to work $65 and $150 a month 
No experience necessary. 600 more wanted Inclose 
stamp for application blank and book. I RAILWAY 
Cc I, Dept 17, Indianapglis. Ind. 





$60 monthly, Ex- 


GOVERNMENT farmers wanted 
16 Write OZ- 


aminatior Oct Many needed 
MENT. 107F, St Louis 

GOVERNMENT WANTS HELP—Write for 
positions open. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept 
Rochester, N 





list of 
Fl 





AGENTS 
AGENTS WANTED—(Responsible) to handle our 
line of Grange and other society emblems, badges, 
flags, athletic prizes, ete. Write for particulars. 
BENT & BUSH CO, Boston, Mass. 





SALESMAN WANTED to canvass the farming and 
threshing trade, soliciting orders for lubricating oils, 
greases and prepared paints. lous experience un - 

Excellent opportunity for right party 
at once THE VICTOR OIL COMPANY. 
Cleveland, ©. 











big 
continue for you, as the 28 cows, 
2 hogs and hay and enailage 





+ a oy fee a ~ choice young 
stock of exes for sale. a a three-year 
Wardwell L— that haf great record a show ram, 
and sire. ARTHUR 8. DAVIS, cnilt “station: i 4 


DUROC-JERSEY pigs. very fine. $5. Indian Run- 
ner duck. drakes $1. HUGH BRINTON, West Ches- 
ter, Pa. 








ONE 
young cows; at 
dian Lake, N Y. 


HOLSTEIN BULL, 2 years, full blood; 3 
reasonable prices. W. J. REA, In- 


; has pasture for 69 cows; 
neighbors; mail delivered; only 2% miles w crenmertys 
two houses, one of 7 the other 123 rooms; hesemerd 
barns, tie up 60 cows; two silos; horse aA 
equipped 80-ft poultry ‘house. Owner has other he 
iness, cannot give it proper attention. If taken now 
everything goes for $6700, easy terms. Further de- 
tails and traveling directions to see it, G =~ 
“Strout’s Farm Catalog 35,"" copy tree. 
STROUT FARM AGENCY, Station 1008 47 Wea 
34th St and 170 Broadway, New York: 





DEER LICK FARM offers three fine Holstein bull 
calves. Descriptions and photographs upon request. 
E. R. BARTOO, Mills, Pa. 


BARGE English Yorkshires. Splendid 
ages. ROBERT EDDY, Cattaraugus, N 


REGISTERED Oxford Down 
Write H. ER, Harford, N 
mAs; SHEEP priced right. 

ANELIN, Danville, Ind. 


SHROPSHIRE yearling rams, ewes and 
lambs. FRED VAN VLEET. Lodi, N Y. 


C FINEST BRED. Type, 
Bin ‘co. Savona, N Y. 





stock. All 
_: 





lambs, both sexes. 
v. 





FLETCHER 





ewe 





large size. FRIS- 


QUICK SALE $2000 takes 130-acre farm. Twe 
miles creamery, market, church and town. Spring 
water, R telephone, school on farm. Good 
buildings, abundance fruit. $1200 cash, balance 
time. VALLEY FARM AGENCY, Owego, N Y. 


FARM FOR SALE—175 acres, 12 dollars = 


Buildings, fruit trees, 6 wberries. 
| = Write owner. “SAMES E. FIELDS, Fruit- 
jan. 


POULTRY FARM, 3% acres, 225 hens, all n 
= — easy terms. Agents. H. LOWAGE, 











water gore, buckwheat and 


LAND, 
sacrifice, CHAS & 


& ACRES 
feed mill, 6 good 
LEPPER, Union, N Y. 





d. | Ne ae fur- 
Se ainel. (Wihe En SOELIN: Pleasantville. © 





MILD WINTERS—Good Virginia cheap 
Write for catalog. DAVIS & a DRIVER, loulsa, Va. 





DE LAVAL 


CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


Make Fall and Winter 
Dairying More Profitable 


are special advantages in using 
a good cream separator during the fali 
and winter months. 


The milk from cows long in lactation is 
hardest to cream,—and likewise hardest to 
separate with an inferior separator. 


Moreover, cream and butter prices are 
highest, so that the waste of gravity setting 
or a poor separator counts for most. 


Then there’s the sweet, warm skim-milk 
for stock feeding, alone worth the cost of a 
separator in cold weather. 


There is surely no reason to delay the 
purchase of a separator or to continue the 
use of an inferior one. A De Laval machine 
will save its cost by spring, and may be 
bought on such liberal terms if desired as 
to actually pay for itself meanwhile. 


See your local De Laval agent. 


THE DE LAVAL 
«> SEPARATOR CO. 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 

SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 
MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 


Ke 





DETROIT*’ Kerosene Engine 

silpped o »A 15 days’ FREE Trial, proves 

ne cheapest, safest, most power- 

fulfael. If satisfied, pay lowest price 

ever given on reliable farm engine; if 

pay nothing. No waste, no evapo- 
ration, no explosion from coal vil. 


Gasoline Going Up! 

Gasoline is 9c to 15c higher than 
coal oil. Still going up. Two 
pints of coal oil do work of three 
pints gasoline. 


Amazing “DETROIT” 


—only engine running on coal 
ef] successfully ; uses alcohol, gas- 
oline and benzine, too. Starts with- 
out cranking. Only three moving * inders can- 
parte—nocams—no sproctete—n notcarbonize 
gears—no valves—the utn:ostin simniitetien ee and strength. 
Mounted on skids. All sizes, 2 to 20h. n stock ready to 
ship. Engine tested before crating. Comes “ail ready to run. 
Pum ps, . threshes, churns, separates milk, grinds feed, 
shells shoe pain home electric lighting plant. 
Sent any place on 15 days’ Free Trial. Don’t 

ine till you investigate money-saving, power-saving 

** Thousands in use. Costs only postal to find out. 
as a — first in your neighborhood to write, you get Special 
Extra-Low Introductory price. Write: (138) 


Works, 370 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


be ap oi 





It pays to bale your hay in 


DEDERICK’S 


STANDARD 
Baling Presses 


Catalogue Free 


P. K. DEDERICK’S SONS, 
43 Tivoli St., Albany, N. Y. 


SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


using INGERSOLL PAINT — proved 
ae by 86 years’ use. It will please you. 
Only, paint endorsed by the ‘‘Grange.” 
Made in all colors—for all purposes. 
DELIVERED FREE 
From the Mill Direct to You at Pactory Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK — FREE 
Tells all about Paint and Painting for Pe. 





ainte 


0 
0.W. Ingersoll, 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 








. 





GALVANIZED ROOFING 


21 per 
or V crimp 33 Dei. a your ste station 
Ask for new Prowl — 


GRIFFIN LUMBER CO., "SY" scr 4 


a Y. BOX 4 














8 D table 
y le offer a position as exclusive dis- 
_ salesman either all Jost a Fones 
t © Autometic copie 
Bu 1ders Device ce, Post Tistingand Paty 
ng Jack, Wire ‘Stretcher, Wrench ae Seoes 
Con T 
or se roeserten 
desired. 





Weights Ibs. 
and county 
0., Box 





ee 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GBADES, WITH COMPARISONS 





1912 "1912 #1913 
-79 66% .3 - 
— 7 39 -48% 
95 ove e Sar 
-79 63% «35 ° 

. 75 g .33 S44! 
Minneapolis oe -T7% .63% .3 -43% 
Liverpool .... 98 80% - 





At Chicago, wheat has been held 
within a narrow price Tange, the’ 
market leaning to weakness under, 
realization of big crop in the North-" 
west and rapid movement of spring 
wheat from farm to market.’ 
With quite unfavorable crop condi- 
tions in western Europe, the belief 
prevails that the U K, France, Bel- 
gium, Holland and perhaps Germany 
may reasonably be expected to come 
into the markets as liberal buyers 
during the autumn and winter No 2 
red winter was quoted around $1.03 
@1.04 p bu, No 2 northern spring 90 
a93ec. 

Wheat futures sold 
creased belief in a 
substantially larger 
ago naturally meant different 
support in the speculative mar- 
ket, whatever may be the feel- 
ing that western Eurvupe ow- 
ing to bad weather conditions over 
there, will ultimately require large 
quantities of American breadstuffs, 
New crop deliveries of wheat sold 
down at Chicago to a 90c level, the 
lowest on the crop; with indifferent 
recovery. American Agriculturist’s Sept 
report on the wheat crop. of 1912 is 
printed on an earlier page. 

Corn traders ‘have been watching 
the weather map anxjou: and the 
question of Sept frost visitation is of 
more interest than any other one 
thing. Occasional rumors of impend- 
ing frost served to create firmness, 
and Sept shorts were nervous, No 2 
corn for delivery this month moving 
up to better than 74c p bu. New crop 
deliveries were reasonably well sup- 
ported, with Dec around 54% @55c, and 
May 52%@a53%c. The low tempera- 
tures were followed by genial sun- 
shine and warm nights thro ighout 
important parts of the corn belt. Old 
No 2 corn in store was quotable 
around 78@79c. 

More or less wet weather in the 
oats belt where threshing operations 
are in vogue was happily followed by 
higher temperatures and _ sunshine, 
conducive to getting the grain into 
the bin. The cash demand was good 
partly for export account, and the 
market remained generally steady at 
the low price level established; Sept 
oats 311%, @32c p bu, Dec 32@382%c, 
standard oats in store 3114%4@32c. 

Rye prices have been on the tobog- 
gan some weeks, and at the decline 
the market is a shade steadier. Offer- 
ings are liberal and demand restricted, 
with No 2 on track 67@68c p bu; 
futures inactive, 

3arley offerings were only 
ate and under a good demand. The 
better grades were steady to firm. 
Malting barley 60@70c p 44 for fair 
to choice, feed grades 45@55c. 

Flaxseed continued easy in tone at 
distributing markets, Offerings of tim- 
othy were only moderate, market 
poorly supported around 5c p Ib 
for prime old, with new_crop deliver- 
ies nominal around 44,@4l4c. Prime 
clover, Oct delivery, was salable at 
about 17c, 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 


Cattle -—Hogs-, 


1911 
$7.65 
7.90 
7.90 
7.35 
8.00 


lower, In- 
wheat crop 


than a year 


moder- 





Per 100 Ibe 
12 1911 1912 
$8. 10 $9. 00 
85 7.55 9.10 
.§ 7.35 9.50 
Kansas City .. ® 8.00 8.95 


Pittsburg 10.40 7.65 9.00 





At Chicago, cattle grading below 
prime have been forced further down 
the price scale of late, due to the 
bearish tactics of packers. They 
have been aided by the slight in- 
crease in receipts of medium and 
plain grades and the determined ef- 
fort on packers’ part to bring the 
cost of medium and plain steers to a 
basis near to the levels the consumer 
can afford to pay for such beef. It 
is reported that beef trade over the 
counter is rather slack, particularly 
ofr cuts from medium grade car- 
casses, retail cost causing the con- 
sumer to turn to pork. 

Cattle which are of a class to com- 
mand 10%c p Ib or higher are in the 
specialty line, and this fancy price 
continues because of the scarcity of 
really prime beeves. Followers of 
the cattle markets express the be- 
lief that this class of fed beeves will 
become more scarce throughout the 
fall. The movement of range cattle, 
however, is expected to be generous 
throughout this month. 

Quotations on light packing and se- 
lected shipping or mixed packing, 
mediums and butcher hogs continue 
to hover about the 9c mark. The 


heavyweights are selling at fully %c 
lower than the lighter kinds. 

Recent advances kave been fre- 
corded in the sheep trade, due large- 
ly to a decrease in the movement 
marketward of sheep and yearlings 
showing quality. The mutton trade 
has also picked up slightly, and now 
is in a better position to absorb 
‘dressed mutton. Sheep offerings at 
the large western packing points 
have been diminishing and it is but 
natural that there would be an up- 
turn in quotations. There is a gen- 
eral feeling, too, that sheep are sell- 
ing out of line with cattle and hogs. 
The market has kept steady and is 
now showing a little more strength 
lately on lambs. Range stock has 
been arriving in large numbers, how- 
ever, and a spread of $6.50@7.30 p 
100 Ibs absorbs a large portion of 
the stock. Native lambs sell largely 
at $6.25@7. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock, 
From these country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers an advance is usually 
! Apples 

At New York, apples are in light 
supply and the market fairly steady. 
Astrachan are quoted at $2@2.50 p 
bbl, Alexander 2.50@3.75, Wealthy, 
Gravenstein, Fall Pippin, York Pip- 
pin, Duchess of Oldenburg 2.25@ 
3.50, Maiden Blush 2@3, Strawberry 
Pippin 2.25@3.25, Sour or Sweet- 
bough 1.75@2.25, crabapples 2@7. 


Beans 


Fair prospect for beans, but it has 
been too wet and I am fearful of a 
catchy harvest. Some beans have been 
contracted at $2 p bu.—[O. M. C.,, 
Eames, Mich. 

About an average 
here, but wet weather of past two 
months has anaet crop at least 
one-hal, Many elds completely 
drowned out, otl ers partly. Some 
fields look good, but are filling uneven, 
[E. B. R., Akron, Mich. 

Conditions are poor on account of 
wet weather; think beans will not run 
over 10 to 12 bus to the acre.—[J. W. 
Darien Center, N Y. 

Eggs 

At New York, the egg market is 
fully sustained at the higher prices 
recently quoted. Near by henery and 
fey large eggs are in good demand. 
Fresh eggs are queted at 28@28c p 
doz, near by hennery 26@34c. 


Fresh Fruits 


York, grapes are in some 
50 @ 


acreage of beans 


At New 
accumulation and southern sell at 
75c p carrier or case, up-river 35@ 
60c, cranberries $5.50@6.75 p_ bbl, 
blackberries 15@22c p qt, plums 16@ 
23c p 8-lb bskt, state pears 1.25@1.75 
p carrier, raspberries 6@S8Sc p pt, 
huckleberries 6@12% p qt, musk- 
melons 50c@1 p cra. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, the feeling is steady 
on the highest grades of timothy hay, 
both old and new. Medium and lower 
grades are moving slowly, at un- 
changed quotations. No 1 timothy in 
large bales is quoted at $1.20, No 3 1, 
clover mixed 1.10, clover 90c, rye straw 
90c, oats 45c, 

At Boston, for new 
in good condition the market con- 
tinues steady, but for that not arriv- 
ing in good condition it is weak and 
easy. Old hay is in light supply and 
steady. Choice new hay sells at = 
p ton, No 3 14@16, eastern 12@17, 
clover mixed 16@17, oats straw 8, rye 
16@17. 


hay arriving 


Mill Feeds 

At New York, demarid is only fair 
for mill feeds, but the market con- 
tinues firm, Coarse western spring 
bran in 100-lb sacks to arrive $24.10 p 
ton, standard middlings 27.10, red dog 
32.60, oil meal 36; brewers’ meal 1.94 
p 100 ibs, grits 1.95, flakes 2.25, 

Potatoes 

At New York, potatoes are again 
in liberal supply and with the trade 
only moderate, the market is in- 
clined to be weak. Stock arriving 
from Maine sells at about $2 p bag 
of 168 Ibs, Jersey 1.40@2 p bag or 
bbl, southern sweet, yellow 1.25@1.75 
p bbl, sweets and yams, culls 75c@1, 
Jersey sweet 50c@1.15 p bskt. 

At Boston, more Me stock is arriv- 
ing and the Jerseys are in lighter re- 
ceipts. The trade is favorin Me 
tubers, which sell at $1.25@1.30 p 
120-Ib bag, Jersey do. 

Onions 


The onion acreage in Ohio is larger 
than it was last year, but in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Painesville it is 
smaller. There will probably be about 
600 cars to be shipped from this sec- 
tion. The onions are of good quality 
and the yield is good. They will aver- 
age at least 500 bus p acre. We have 
a farm of 100 acres at Big Prairie 
where there are 400 acres of onions 
this year. We have in 50 acres of on- 
ions which is the second year on this 
swamp, and it is a pretty good acre- 
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age. There are about 8000 acres that 
will be available for onions as soon as 
it is cleared and the muck is of the 
best. The crop in this section is good, 
and we are pulling onions at this date, 
Sept 5.—-[Painesville Celery Co, 
Painesville, 0. 

At New York, onions are in mod- 
erate supply, and steady. Jersey yel- 
low or white sell at 75c@$1 p bskt, 
Tred 60@80c, Long Island 2@2.50 p 
bbl, Orange county (N Y) white or 
yellow 1@1.50 p 100-Ilb bag, red 1@ 
1.25, Ct valley 1.50@1.75 p 100-lb bag, 
white 1.40@1.50, yellow 1.25@1.75. 


Poultry 

At New York, market is fairly 
firm on live poultry, fowls ors 
cleared up readily at i7%c p 
chickens 20@2l1c, roosters foO10 
turkeys 13@15c, ducks 15@17c, geese 
10@12¢c. The dressed poultry market 
is strong, especially on fowls and 
chickens. Fresh-killed broilers are 
quoted at 20@25c p lb, Va milk-fed 
22@23c, Ky and southern dry-picked 
16@ 18¢, scalded 15% @lic, turkeys 
16@1%c. squabs $2@4 p doz, spring 
ducks 17@18c p lb, milk-fed roasters 
22 @ 24c, corn-fed 20@22c. 

At Boston, the market has been es- 
pecially firm on all kinds of live 
poultry this week because of the Jew- 
ish holiday Sept 11. Fowls have sold 
at 146@16%¢ p val chickens 15@16c, 
roosters 10@10% ducks 14@15c. 
Receipts of dressed’ poultry have been 
heavy, but demand was correspond- 
ingly good. Northern, fresh-killed 
fowis have sold at 14@18c p lb, near 
by broilers 19@21c, Gocks, green 19@ 
20c pigeons 75c@ $1.50 p doz, squabs 
1@2.50, turkeys 16@i7ec p 1b, roost- 
ers 13@ 13 4c. 


Vegetables 

_At New York, beans are in exces- 
sive supply and dragging. Wax oi 
green are quoted at 30@60c p bskt 
beets $1.25@1.50 p bbl, carrots $1@ 
1.25, cucumbers, Jersey 75c@$1.25 p 
bskt, state $1@1.50, cucumber pick- 
les $1a4 p bbl, cabbage $8@10 p 
ton or $1.50@3 p 100 hds, cauliflower, 
Long Island long-cut 50c@$1.25 p 
bbl, short-cut $1.25 1.75, state 
$1.25@2, large corn $1.2541.50 p 100 
ars, small 50c@$1, Jersey celery 10 
@35e p doz stalks, state 10@30c, egg- 
plant $1@1.50 p bbl, lettuce $1@2 p 
5-doz cra, lima beans 40@75ec p bskt, 
peas 50c@$1.25 p bskt, radishes $1@ 
1.25 p 100 bchs, squash, white or 
crooked neck 50@T5c p bbl, Marrow 
or Hubbard 75c@$l1, turnips, white 
$1a2 p 100 bchs, rutababa T5c@$1 p 
bbl, tomatoes 25c@$l1 p bx. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 
New York noaton ae 
1912.. 29 2 
1911.. y 2 25 
1910... 3: 30 
1900. . 29% 


At New York, feeling in the butter 
market on ordinary stock and seconds 
is no more than steady, but for the 
high grades, the market is strong. The 
best quality of cmy butter in tubs in 
large lots sell at 28% @29c p Ib, state 
dairy 27@27%%¢c, mi ous lots of 
emy 23@28c, dairy 22@25 4c. 

At 3oston, 
shown a 


receipts of late have 
decided decrease. The sup- 
ply of northern extra cmy butter is 
light and particularly so in prints. 
Choice cmy sells at 28% @2914c p Ib. 
Dairy butter is in good demand at 


3 @ 7c 
27%ec p 


At Baltimore, 
Ib, dairy 18c. 
emy 30c, dairy 27c. 

cmy 30c. 
30c, dairy 23c. 


emy butter 


At Buffalo, 
emy 


At Syracuse, 
At Pittsburg, 
Cheese 

At New York, the cheese market 
continues steady, and with no ma- 
terial change in sentiment. Specials 
are quoted at 16@16%c p Ib, fey 
15%c, daisies 16%c, skims 10@13c. 


Cigar Leaf Sales in Ohio 


ss {From Page 214.] 

made their appearance to contract 
for the crop and: speculations in re- 
gard to prices for the 1912 crop are 
very uncertain, but raisers expect a 
fair price for clean goods.—[C. H., 
Columbia, Pa. 

I have recently passed through 
Clinton and Lycoming counties and 
also through a considerable portion 
of the tebacco growing area of Lan- 
caster county. My observation in 
both is that the tobacco growth is 
very backward and some of the 
plants show no more development 
than is commonly exhibited ebout the 
middle of July. Crops that have re- 
ceived exceptionally frequent culti- 
vation are, however, much more 
highly developed; but under average 
conditions, many of the crops have 
not yet (Sept 6) reached the crop- 
ping stage, and cannot come to ripe- 
ness unless the weather of this month 
should prove exceptionally favorable. 
Growers of Clinton and Lycoming 
counties report an unusual portion of 
calicoed leaf.—[W. Frear, State Col- 
lege, Pa. 
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Farmers’ Union Holds Convention 


The national farmers’ union held its 
convention at Chattonooga, Tenn, last 
weck, said to be the most largely at- 
tended in the history of the organiza- 
tion, The national warehouse compan; 
which was originated by the farmers’ 
union was discussed fully and it seems 
probable that this company’s method 
of storing cotton will be more largely 
practiced than in the past. 

This warehouse cumpany is a purely 
business corporation, and does not guar- 
antee anything in regard to prices of 
cotton, but stores the cotton and pro- 
tects it for a smaM charge. In some 
of the states the banks accept these ware- 
house receipts preferred collateral, 
and the farmer is to store his cot- 
ton, borrow money, his debts and 
hold his cotton for prices if 
he wishes to do so 

The preper marketing 
in for discussion, and 
denounced by one of the speakers for 
not passing a bill to help bring about 
better methods of marketing and closer 
touch between producer and consumer. 

Co-operation in ail of its phases is 
the real keynote of this organization, 
and it has grown wonderfully during 
its 10 years of life, and is now recog- 
nized as a grgat and good force in our 
national life. Mr Charles S. Barrett of 
Georgia was again elected president. 


- Ohio State Fair Awards 


Cattle Prize 


Aberdeen-Angus—In this 
Bradfute & Son of Xenia captured 19 
first, seven secord, a third and fourth 
prize. W. Ferguson of Xenia took four 
second, four third, and a fourth. The 
grand champion bull and female went to 
Bradfute. 

Ayrshire—J. F. Converse 
N Y, won eight first, 
and a third W. F. Schanck of 

Avon, N Y, three first, six second, four 
third and two fourth. W. L. McCor- 
mick of Pataskala two first, two sec- 
ond, three third and a fourth le 
Stalter of Pataskala two second, four 
third and two fourth. The champions 
and grand champions went to Converse, 

Brown Swiss—Hull Brothers of 
Painesville won 10 first, four second 
and two third. A. F. Wampler of Day- 

took a first, five second and three 


as 
able 

settle 
higher 


of crops came 
congress was 





Winners 
class D. 


of Wood- 
three sec- 


homestead of 
all the prizes in 
first, three sec- 


Wheeler 
Kenona, } : 
this class, including 
ond and three third 

Fet cattle—Carpenter & Ross of 
Mansfield captured two first and a sec- 
ond. W. Huffman of Washington Court- 
house a first, two second and three 
fourth. D. Bradfute & Son a first, sec- 
ond and third. The grand champion 
prize went to Bradfute 

Galloway—J. Frantz & Son won all 
the prizes in this class, consisting of 16 
first, seven second and a third, besides 
the junior and senior 1ampion bull, the 
champions and gra champions. 

Guernsey—W. H. Bell & Son of Scotts 
Station, Ky, captured five first, seven 
second, two third and three fourth. E. 
H. Baker of Cates Hill five first, three 
second, four third and a fourth. R. D. 
Gates of Chardon first, three sec- 
ond and four third Wisconda stock 
and dairy farm of Acton, Ind, a first, 
second and two third. S. Hertel of Van 
Wert, Dean Valley stock farm of Lin- 
den Hights and Chester Hill farm of 
Coalbury each won a first. W. D. 
Phelps of Columbus a second, two third 
and a fourth. M. M. Smith of Shepard 
a third, O. W. Smith of Pataskala a sec- 
ond and third. Dean Valley stock farm 
a second. The senior champion and 
grand champion bull went to Wisconda 
farm. The grand champion female, 
junior and senior champion cow to 
Baker. The junior champton bull to 
Chestnut Hill: farm and junior cham- 
pion female to M. E. Smith. 

Hereford—tIn this class Luce & Max- 
ley of Shelbyville, Ky, took 14 first and 
five second. F. E. Maxwell of Delaware 
two first, a second and third. The senior 
champion bull, junior champion bull, 
senior champion cow, grand champion 
bull and cow went to Luce & Maxley 

Holstein—Deer Brothers of Camp 
Ohase won eight. first, six second, three 
third and four fourth J. G. Paxton & 
Son of Houston, Pa, four first, seven 
second, two third and a fourth. S§. 
Warren of New Berlin three first, two 
second. six third and two fourth W. 
S. Dixon of Brander, Wis, three first 
and a second. M. M. Belhner of Marion 
a second. The senior champion bull and 
cow went to Dixon The junior cham- 
pion cow, grand champion bull and fe- 
male went to Paxtor 

Jersey—W. S. Dixon won 
second, three third and a fourth. 
man stock farm of Columbus three first, 
eight second, for third and two fourth. 
Sheffield farm of Glendale three first, 
four second, five third and three fourth. 
W. S. Sonders of Rodgers a first. H. 
S. Kelley of Mt Gilead a second, third 
and fourth. F. Lane of Columbus two 
third. The junior and senior champion 
bull went to Dixon Senior champion 
cow to Hartman The junior champion 
cow, grand champion bull and female 
to Sheffield. 

Polled Durham—J. H. Miller of Peru, 
Ind, took 11 first, six second and a third. 
W. W. Rose & Son of Roseville, Ind, 
seven first. three second, four third and 
two fourth. W. Tossey & Son of Marys- 
ville two first, three second, seven third 
and three fourth. Senior champion 
bull, senior and junior champion cow 
went to Miller. The junior champion 
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champion 


Carpenter of 


cow to Rose, also the grand 
bull and cow. 

Shorthorn—Carpenter & 
Baraboo, Wis, captured seven first and 
two fourth. D. R. Hanna of Ravenna 
four first, five second and a fourth, Car- 
penter & Ross- three first, five second, 
five third and four fourth. N. W. Wag- 
ner of Fremont a first, three second, 
three third and a fourth. May & Otis 
of Willoughby two first and three sec- 
ond. W. C. Rosenberg of Tiffin a first 
and two second. J. H. Miller of Peru, 
Ind, three third, R. Johnson of 
Flushing a third. Senior champion bull, 
cow and grand champion cow, junior 
champion and grand champion bull to 
Carpenter & Ross. Junior champion 
cow to Hanna. 


Horse Prize Winners 


American Bred Draft—Lyun & Fergu- 
son captured three first, three second 
and a third. C. D. F. Dix of Delaware 
and C, . Humes each won two first. 
White Star farm of Sandusky a first 
and two second, W. N. Ferguson of 
Delaware a first and third, as did also 
Cc. C. Coyner of Delaware. W. E. Gar- 
linghouse & Son of Galena a first. ©. 
M. Jones of Plain City four second and 
three third. W. Stanton of Ashley two 
second. ; . Watner of Quaker City 
two. third. Murray & Wilson of Lon- 
don a third. The blue ribbon went to 
Lyons & Ferguson for champion stallion 
any age; also to W. E. Garlinghouse for 
champion mare any age. 

American Carriage—White Star farm 
and W. S. Robison of Mt Sterling each 
won three first, two second and two 
third. C. G. Smith of Reynoldsburg two 
first, three second and seven third, W. 
G. McCurdy of Ashley two first, a sec- 
and third. J. W. Price of Plain City two 
first. F. G. Brown of Cardington a first. 
Mrs G. Malay of Columbus, H, Kennedy 
of Marysville, Mitchell sales stable of 
Columbus and L, 8S. Cunard of Fulton, 
——_ © second. §&*Smith of Pataskala a 
third. 

Belgian—Bell Brothers 
captured five first, two second, three 
third and a fourth. W. Hoewischer & 
Son of Sidney three first and second. 
G. W. Crawford of Newark a first, two 
second, a third and two fourth B. L. 
Robinson of Unionville Center a first. 
Murray & Wilson three second and a 
third. The champion stallion and cham- 
pion mare went to Bell Brothers. 

Clydesdale and Shire—D. M. Gal- 
loway of Culpepper, Va, was the only 
exhibitor in this class, capturing two 


rst. 
French Coach—W. S&S. 
four first. McLaughlin Brothers of 
Columbus a first, second and _ third. 
White Star farm of Sunbury and E. 
Rolofson of Delaware each won a first. 
The champion stallion any age to Mc- 
Laughlin and champion mare any age 
to McCurdy. 
German Coach 


of ' Wooster 


McCurdy won 


E, Rolofson won two 
first and a second. G. W. Crawford a 
first, second and third. W. Hoewischer 
& Son and White Star farm each a first. 
The champion stallion went to Hoewis- 
cher. The champion mare to Rolofson. 

Grade Draft—E. Rolofson won two 
first and two second. W. Stanton two 
first. Mitchell sales stable and A. G 
Lupton each a first. Miss A. Byerley 
a second. 

Hackney—A. G. Lupton of Hartford, 
The champion stallion any age to Mc- 
Curdy a first. 

Harness—Mitchell sales stables won 
three first, two second and a third. : 
D. McGonigle & Son of Ashley two first, 
as did also H. L. Donigan, Miss A. 
Byerley a first, second and third. C. M- 
Jones a first and third. McLaughlin 
Brothers a first. 8S. Smith. W. M. Rit- 
ter of Columbus. B. L. Robison, W. 
E. Garlinfihouse & Son and Bell Broth- 
ers each a second. N. E. Lyons a third. 
The champion stallion went 
Brothers. Champion mare 
Laughlin, 

Percheron—Bell Brothers captured 
five first, a second, third and fourth. 
McLaughlin Brothers a first, four sec- 
ond, five third and two fourth. B. L. 
Robinson a first, three second, a third 
and two fourth. L. McLain of Lima, 
Lyons & Ferguson, W. W. Ferguson 
and C. F. Camp of Homersville each a 
first. O. C. Chambers and Priest 
& Son each a second. ‘.. Long and 
W. 8. Garlinghouse each a third. L. O. 
R. Pollock_of Delaware a fourth. 

Saddle—W. M. Ritter captured five 

first H. Kennedy of Marysville ‘ 
first, two second and a third. 
Star stock farm two first. a second and 
third. W. 8. Robinson a first and third. 
J. W. Price and Mitchell sales stables 
each two second. A. G. Lupton a sec- 
ond. H. E. Donovan and F. Tallmadge 
each a third. 

Shetland ponies—A. G. Lupton won 
six first, five second and six third. T. 
S. Simpson & Sons of Aurora, Ill, six 
first, four second and a third. Katler 
& Justice a first, two second and three 
third. C, C, Hunter a second and third. 
B. H. Slagle of Kenton a second. S&S. 
Smith a second and third. Smith 
Brothers a third. 


In the Sheep Department 


Cheviot—G. W. Parneil of Wingate, 
Ind, won eight first, a second, four third 
and two fourth. . & W. Postle a first, 
six second, two third and a fourth. Ray- 
mond & Grieve of Xenia two second, 
four third and two fourth. The cham- 
pion ram went to Parnell. The cham- 
pion ewe to Postle. 

Cotswold—Anoka farms of Waukesha, 
Wis, won seven first, eight second, three 
third and two fourth. P. W. Hintz of 
Clyde three first, a second, four third 
and five fourth, M. H. McNeil of New 
Richmond . two second, a third and 
fourth. The champion ewe and ram 
went to Anoka farms. 

Dorset—H. H. Cherry of Xenia took 


to 





STOCK BREEDERS 


A Hay Press Th 


at Carries 


Its Own Power Plant 


Combination Solid Steel, Big-Capacity Press 
Truck 


. With Gas Engine Mounted on Same 
This sensational Money-Making 

Hay Baling Outfit, which we 
introduced in 1910, has just 

about the profits of 

baler. 


Many rs 


the ha bale 
aeaned up $10, $12 and even $15 a day right 
g- Hay now commands a big price, and 


everyone wants theirs baled. 


It’s a compact, big-capacity, all-steel press, handling 2% to 3% tons per hour. 
own power plant, completely equipped. Easy to move. 
4-acre field to turn it around. Always ready for business. 
day. The press has a big {eed opening. It’s a self-feeder, too! Feeds direct 


every 


Friction clutch sprocket on press. Lever 


2% to 334 Tons Per Hour 


A Wonder for 
Windrow Baling 


Carries its 
Coupled up short, you don’t needa 
You can get ina day’s work 
from fork. 


convenient for feeder; starts or stops press 


a. No aed panes ae Ganpapous Soot tomoine. y= ees. ome 
ears,po speed machinery. mple block dropper. Extra-length tying chamber. 
ONDER FOR WINDROW WO 


Lever brake, IT’S A W 


Sandwich Motor Press 


E. e is the very best quality. Hopper- 
—— type—requires little water. H as thoth 
batteries and magneto. Heavy steel roller, 
chain drive. No belts to lose power or 
cause trouble. Chain delivers full power of 
engine. 
and fully En- 
Ine can be removed for other work. Can 
ish outfits with 4, 5, 7 and horsepower 
es. 

oth press and engine are of the very best 
qQuality—made for hard, continuous service— 
yet the cost of the outfit is very reasonable. 

Horse-Power Presses, Too! 
We make a complete line of hay presses— 
Dot only motor presses, with which we fur 
gish engine (or you can use your own en- 


gine), but herso-gower presses of the very 
latest type—ate frame or frame— 
arge . 


Catalog FREE 


ople realize how well hay-baling 
pays. Baled hay is in tremendous demand 
every place. It’s shipped all over the world. 
Pays every farmer big to bale his hay. Pays 
you big to do the baling! 

Send us your name and address on a postal 
FODAY, stating whether you wish a motor. 
belt or horse-power press, and we will send 
you our latest caialog showing the complete 
line of Sandwich Presses. The catalog will 
also give you a good idea of the 
in hay-baling 


Few 
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Sandwich Manufacturing Company, 228 Main Street, Sandwich, Hl. 
ee: Ds | ie ea eaaaam 


: Box 228, Kansas City, Mo.; Box 228, Council 


la. 








Get this FREE 
“Water Supply 


BOOK 


ics Home” 


Tells how to install a variety of 


convenient water 


supplies in any 


house or barn in the country. 
explains, too, about 


GOULDS 


(there are more 


RELIABLE 
PUMPS 


than 300)— pumps for every 


need, each designed and built to give the 


best service and to /ast?, 


You need this 


book, even if you don’t want a pump right now. 


HE GOULDS MFG. Co., 
*+Largeet Man ufscturers 


87 W. Fall St,, Semeca Falls, N.Y. 


of Pumps for Every Ser a 





PAY LESS 


ET BETTER ENSILAGE— 


E Gale-Baldwin Ensilage Cutter cuts your en- 
silage and dry fovder faster—on leas power— 
at lower running expense, It is cusy to 
feed and keep in order. 
rite for Free Book of Facts 
ving explanation of safety foot lever and 
safety fiy wheel. Cuts four different lengths. With 
or without travel feed table. Write ue for 
facts and prices NOW. dress 


The Beicher & Taylor A. T. Co. 
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Ready Mixed Paint 











DRILLING 
MACHINES 


either d or 


WEL 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drillin 


| shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Moun 


wheels or on sills. W ith engines or horse powers. Strong, 
simple and durable. y mechanic can operate them 
easily. Send for catalog 


WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. ¥. 











chool 
Agriculture 


By MILO N. WOOD, Formerly Principal 
of Pittsville, (Wis. ) High School 


Rm man 
years - 
culture has 


been taught in 
some of the 
schools of the 





w 


books avail- 
able; most of 
them have not 
been satisfac- 
tory. -This ob- 
jection no 
longer, obtains since the appearance of 
Prot. Wood’s book on School Agricul- 
ture. This book is the outcome of the 
pesnsest teaching in the public schools 
y the man who has prepared the wa 

and who has actually taught the subje 

for many years to pupils in the second- 
ary grades. This book is, therefore, 
teachable ; it is practical and elementary 
and so written that any teacher can use 
it. This is the important factor and will 
be evident to everyone who examines the 
book from +! standpoint as a practical 
text. While this is primarily a text-book 
it will be found v: 
siring to obtain a 
elementary agriculture. 
every farmer’s library. 


One of the distinguished features of 
the book is the great ay of illustra- 
tions, consisting of nine full-page plates 
in color and numerous process cuts. In 
addition to the full-page illustrations are 
the cuts in the text, 196 of them alto- 
gether. These are extremely helpful to 
an understanding of the text. The text 
is printed in large, clear type, on a high- 

ade paper, and the volume contains 

pages, 5x7 inches, substantially bound 
in cl Net, 90 cents, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 


e~ YORMT 


~) 

















uable to anyone de- 
eneral nnowiene? of 
It should be in 























The roof 
that stays proof 
HERE is one way to 
make your roof /ast- 
ingly waterproof—lay roof- 
ing made of Trinidad 
Lake asphalt. 

This natural asphalt, en- 
dowed by Nature with 
permanent oils, has never 
been successfully imitated 
by any man-made sub- 
stance. 

The natural oils of this 
asphalt give life to 


THE TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 


That igs why Genasco lasts. 
It is real economy to use it on 


the roof of every farm-building. 
Comes in rolls, easy for anybody 
to lay. Mineral or smooth surface. 
our dealer for Gen- 
rite us for the help- 
Good Roof Guide Book 

and samples—free. ‘ 
leak Kleet, for 
smooth-surface roofings, 
makes seams water-tight 
without coment. and pre- 

vents nail-leaks. 


TheBarber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest proteee of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world 


Philadelphia 
New York San Francisco Chicago 








THE 
SMOOTHEST 
TOBACCO 


is Burley leaf, 
mellowed un- 
til it's delici- 
ous. 


At all 
dealers 


10c. 





Sandow $ 
*2'2H.P. Stationary 
asec — Complete 


ie power for all farm 
Ay moving parte— 
GC valvee— 

‘ect 








LIVE STOCK FIELD NOTES 


six first, four second and a third and 
three fourth. Nash Brothers of Tipton, 
Ind, two first, five second, a third and 
two fourth, J. B. Henderson of Bur- 
gettstown, Pa, a first, four second and 
third and two fourth, The champion 
ram went to Cherry. The champion 
ewe to Henderson, 

Fat sheep—T. D. Postle canture 
first, two second, Letheridge & Son 
a first and J . Henderson a second. 

Hampshire Down—Walnut Hill stock 
farm of Donerail Ky, took nine first, 
seven second and a fourth. C. L. Mitchell 
of Lucas two second, five third and 
fourth, W. J. Cherry a second, four 
third and two fourth. 

Lincoln—W. S. Letheridge of Alli- 
ance, Ont, won six first, four second, a 
third and three fourth. Lile & Son a 
first and second. J. R. Bickett of Xenia 
three second, two third and three fourth, 

Merino, Class A—In this class Mr 
Bell won five first, a third and fourth, 
W. M. Staley and ‘ Cleaver of 
West Brownsville, Pa, a first, two sec- 
and ard a third. R. D. Williamson a 
first, second and two third. J. J. Deeds 
& Son of Pataskala a second and three 
fourth. J. F. Walker of Gambier a sec- 
ond. Mr Dean two third. Quinn 
& Fawcett a_ second. Mr _ Lovell 
a third and fourth. Mr Baker’ a 
third. The champion ram any age went 
to Staley. Champion ewe to Bell. 

Merino, Class B—W. M. Staley won 
three first, a third and fourth. W. N. 
Cook & Son of New London two first 
and second, a third and fourth. Blamer 
& Son two first. a second and three 
fourth. Dean & Son two first, a second 
and third. R. D. Williamson four sec- 
ond, a third and fourth. U. Cook & Son 
a third and two fourth. I. A. Cleaver 
a second. Freed & Stewart, Calhoun 
Brothers, J.-F. Walker and E. E. Clea- 
ver each a third. J. J. Deeds & Sona 
fourth. The champion ram and ewe 
went to Staley. 

Merino, Class C—Blamer & Son took 
four first, a second, two third and a 
fourth. W. N. Cook two first and a sec- 
ond. J. M. Wilson a first, second, two 
third and a fourth. U. Cook two sec- 
ond and third. Calhoun Brothers a first, 
second and two fourth. J. Krantz & Son 
of Canal Dover a second and two fourth. 
D. K. Bell a third. Mr Walker a fourth. 
Champion ram went to W, N. Cook. 
Champion ewe to Wilson. 

Oxford Down—C. W. Heskett of Ful- 
ton won four first, two second, a third 
and two fourth, J. C. Williamson & Son 
of Xenia three first, five second, two 
third and three fourth, A. Simeton three 
first, a second, four third and two 
fourth. Mrs Chambers & Son a third. 
The champion ram went to Heskett. The 
champion ewe to Williamson, 

Rambouillet-—J. M. Shaw & Son of 
Edsion won seven first, a third and 
fourth. Orth & Matthews of McGuffey 
two first, five second and third and two 
fourth. L. . Shaw of Pottersburg a 
first, five second, three third and two 
fourth. B. Herd three fourth, J. 
K. Scott a fourth. Champion ram went 
to Orth & Matthews. Champion ewe to 
Shaw & Son. 

Shropshire (Ohio bred)—H. W. Chaf- 
fee of Brockville won six first, a sec- 
ond and two fourth. & W. Postle 
two first, a secund and third, L. B. Pal- 
mer a first, five second, a third and two 
fourth. . H. Ross of Bucyrus a first, 
two second and third and a fourth. J. 
D. Hanna of Rawson a second, third 
and fourth. W. D. Postle a second and 
third. E. Chambers & Son a third and 
fcurth. P, Wurtz two third and fourth. 
Champion ram and ewe went to Chaffee. 

Shropshire—J. C. Andrews of West 
Point, Ind, took three first, second and 
third. Mrs Chambers & Son two first, a 
second and third. L. B. Palmer and H. 
W. Chaffee each a first, second, third 
and fourth, L. H. Ross a second and 
two fourth. R. W. Postle a third and 
fourth. P. Wurtz two fourth. The 
champion ram went to Chambers & Son 
and the champion ewe to J. C. Andrews.” 

Southdown—In this class W. H. Comp- 
ton of Monroe captured five first, three 
second, two third and fourth. > & 
Watt & Son of Cedarville two first, 
three second and two third. R. W. Pal- 
mer a first, two second, a third, and four 
fourth. C. L. Mitchell of Lucas a first 
and second, four third and a fourth. T. 
D. Postle fourth. The champion 

Mitchell. The champion 


Wool exhibit—In this class C. O. Herd 
took four first. five second and four 
third. R. W. Palmer two first and a 
third. J. F. Walker two first and a sec- 
ond. M. H. MeNeill a first, two second 
and a third. J. J. Deeds & Son and W. 
J. Cherry each a first, second and third. 
J. R. Bickett, J. B. Henderson and L. B 
Palmer each a first and second. S. M. 
Cleaver a first and third. Orth & 
Matthews and R. W. Postle a first. Ira 
A. Cleaver 2 second and third. J. W. 
Robertson of Cadiz a third. 


In the Swine Department 


Berkshire—N. Y. C. Humes of Hunts- 
ville, Ala, captured seven first, four 
second and two third. Elmendorf farm 
of Lexington, Ky. six first and second, 
four third and eight fourth. Townsend 
farms of New London three first, two 
second. three third and two fourth. §S 
T. Baker two first. B. O. Raberding of 
St Marys two second. Sheffield farms 
two third and fourth. The champion 
boar went to Baker and champion sow 
to Humes. 

Chester White—C. Wenger took 14 
first. six second, three third and a 
fourth. W. O. Fawcett of Chester Hill 
two first and third. Adams Brothers of 
Litchfield, - Mich, a first, six second, 
three third and a fourth. F. J. Wade 
of Weston two_ second, a third and 
fourth. <A. C. Fielder of Degraff two 
third and a fourth. The champion boar 
and sow went to Wenger. 

Duroc-Jersey—Mahan Brothers of Os- 
born captured seven first, two second, 
third and fourth. W. P. Baker three 
first and second and two fourth. E. C. 
Stemen & Sons of Middle Point three 
first, second, third and two fourth. J. 
K. Stuckey of Mechanicsburg a _ first 
and third. McLaughlin & Co of Pleas- 
antville a first. second and third. Mc- 
Kee Brothers of Versailles, Ky, two sec- 
ond and third. O. F. Funson of Degraff 
a third. D. McKinley two fourth. 


1 +? 


: $126 a head. 





Wilson Mount of Mt Orah a fourth. The 
senior champion and champion boar 
went to McLaughlin. The senior 
ehampion and champion sow to Mahan 
Brothers, . The junior champion boar to 
Stuckey & Sons. The junior champion 
sow to Baker. 

Hampshire—S, Essig of Tipton, Ind, 
took nine first, eight second, five third 
and two fourth. W. Castor of Belle- 
ville won four first and second, a third 
and fourth. Harris & Dildine of Rich- 
wood two first, a second and two third. 
A. Alt of Rockford a first, six third and 
two fourth. E. Field Son Co of Cam- 
den a first and second and two fourth. 
Cc. S. Rice of Spencer a third and fourth, 
The champion boar went to Essig. The 
champion sow to Alt. 

Mulefoot hogs—J. H. Dunlap of Wil- 
liamsport captured nine first, three sev- 
ond and five third. Glenview farm of 
Wilmington a first and third. R. G. 
Long of Alvada four second. oS << 
Kreglew of Ada a second and third. 
Custard Brothers of Pleasantville a sec- 
—.. Wood county herd of Weston a 
thir 


Fine Cattle for Sale 


The Brown Brothers of the Ideal dairy 
farm are making a nice consignment to 
the exhibitors’ sale at Ogdensburg, N Y. 
This sale is to be held the day after 
the fair, and these animals are to be 
on exhibition there the week of the 
sale, which is to be held Saturday. Most 
of these animals have nice A R O rec- 
ords, and they are bred to Gen Paul 
Johanna, whose mother has an official 
record of 32.7 pounds of butter and 707 
of milk in seven days. Her best day’s 
milk was 108 pounds.—[H. M. K. 








CATTLE BREEDERS 


FROM A CARLOAD 


to two a week is our average. Have on 
hand 50 head Grade Holsteins and 25 
head Grade Guernseys. All high quality 
—if you can come and see them, we can- 
not fail to suit you. Prices right. 


Hinds & Smith, Springfield Center, N.Y. 


Born February23, 1912. 
a L A strong, growthy fel- 
low. His three nearest 


dams average over 30 pounds butter, 7 
days. His dam is a daughter of Pearl of 
the Dairy’s Joe De Kol in the semi-official. 
His sire, Sir Ormsby Korndyke Posch. 


EZRA HOLBERT 
LAKE, ORANGE CO.. NEW YORK 


COW 35 JUST FRESH 


30 due July and Aug. 

70 due Sept. and Oct. 
100 heifers, one and two years 
old, sired by full blooded bulls and are 
extra nice. The cows are large and in 
fine condition. Bell phone No. 311F.5 
John B. Webster, Cortiand, N. Y. 


Our Holsteins 
Are Producers 


Selected and Tuberculin Tested 


Can furnish a carload of large, young cows, 
fresh or nearby springers. Prices right. 
L T. and C. A. WELCH, West Edmeston, N. Y. 


For Sale 20 Registered Cows 


and some fine yearling heif- 
ers, also a few heifer calves und a carload of 
bulls all old enough for service. I also have 30 
fine high-grade ygeriing heifers and 75 Grade 
Hoisteln Ows he good kind that produce 
1000 Ibs. of milk saeeeal and better. Prices right. 
JOHN R. FROST, - MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 


BULL 


ht every way or ta— 
Chole ce Grade owes 


CORTLAND, N. ¥. 




















REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN 
2 years old, near) P eae 
money back. # 
J. A. LEACH, 


BUL I born Feb. 11, 1912, fine individual, 
well grown. Sire, Sir Veeman 
Hengerveld, 40 A. O. daughters. Dam has 
A. R. O. record of 25lbs. She has ap A. BR. UO. 
pe and three daughters with large —_, 

Price $125.00. W. D. ROBENS, Poland, N. 
Stein- Friesian heifers 


FOR SALE about 18 months of 


age out of large capacious prize-winning cows. 
Come and see the stock. 
Vv. F. POHL, Onelda Co., Ava, MN. ¥.- 


Holstein Yearling Bulls 


Registered, over half white, by a 80-lb. sire, from 
heavy producing dams. Price very low. 
Owego, N. Y. 


Ivory R. Foster, 
Born Marcn 1913, ooree- 


Heifer Cal eighths white, ot rown, 


individual. Sire, Homestead Masterpiece Gem, | whose 
dams have average butter records of 23.49 Ibs. in 7 days. 
and granddam both have A. RB. O. records. $80 F. O. B. 
J. H. PHELPS & SON Vernon, N. Y. 








Nine well-bred Hol- 








Dam 





Purebred Registered 
,HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


y The Greatest Dairy Breed 
Send for FREE Illustrated Booklets. 
Holstein-Friesian Association, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt, 


American Agriculturist 
CATTLE BREEDERS 


GREENWOOD HERD 


page ag zowne be bull born Dec. 16th, il. 10 nearest tested dame 
» King Lyons Spofford, 4 of whose nearest 
Ah av. 90.44. , 16 Ibs. at 2 yrs. 2 mos. Another = 
Jan, lth, 1911, oat 10 samen dams av. 2.79, he b; 
sire as above; fain, Tae Hes. at 3 yas. 2 mes, 2 Ge iter af 
Pietje 22nd. Woodcrest Lad out of a 24.80 ‘they are 
extra fine individuals. = buys your choles, *. O. B. care 
Cows and heifers in calf to King Lyons Spottord and King 
Lunde Pontiac Korndyke (the best son of K. P.) 


E. H. KNAPP & SON - FABIUS, N. Y. 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


If you are looking for large, heavy pro- 
ducing cows, and are wi ing to pay a 
fair price for such animals as wil! meet 
your requirements, you will find them 
pe i of 70 cows, due to fresh- 
en this fa 


R. B. MCCONNELL, Jefferson Co., Pierrepont Manor, i. 1 


An Opportunity to Establish 
SMALL HOLSTEIN HERD 


4 Grade Cows, 2 Heifers, pure bred bull of 
the great Mercedes family, and heifer calf 
for sale. 2 cows freshen in September; the 
heifers in October. One cow fresh 2 months ané 
one bred in May. All bred to a son of the fe 
mous King of the Pontiacs. No fault with any 
individual. No better bred grades. 

CHAS. F. SPRAGUE, Lima, Ohio, Box 14 


DAIRYMEN! Improve Your Herd 


by purchasing a Grandson of Hengerveld De Kol, who hx 
Hg" official! mated daughters than any gther bull—ten abow 
) lbs. One a Dec. 13, 1911, out of A. R. O. dam. Price 
g100. 0. This calf is individually perfect and well developed 
for his age. One born Nov. 20, 1911, one half white, well devel 
oped and good size. Price $75. This bull is ready for servies 
at once. We have others for sale. @. L. BANKS 
Locus Steck Farm, New Serlin, N. ¥. 


MILANHURST STOCK FARM 
Holstein Bull and Heifer Calves 


Right == 


individually 
JOHN I. ELSBREE, ° 


in price 
JOHN 1. ELSBREE, __- Milan, Pa 
born Feb. 20, 1912. His seven nearest dams aver- 
age 23.69 lbs. Sire, King Pietertje Segis by King 
Segis out of a 29 Ib. world’s record four-year-o 

Dam a 21} Ib. Posch cow, her dam a 20.9 ih 
daughter of De Kol 2d’s Paul De Kol out of az 
A.R.O. cow. An extra fine animal. $140 buys him 


Stevens Brothers Co., Liverpool, N. Y¥. 
HOLSTEIN BULLS 
Spec ecial Calf born June ist. Nicely marked, 
well grown. From A. R. 0. Dam 
Will be priced right. 
B.T. STEELE, - 


@ sexes, sire L. & C's Ohio Chia 
DURE COS at Seis te cree ae 

Price $1050 to 91500. Hicns Gener tn Okie 
ppd BULL CALVES routines, & high te 


ing dams, $30.00. 4, B. THOMPSON, Columbia Station, Obie 


Orchardale Stock Farm 


offers H. Fe ae Calf born March 11, 1912. Record & 
dam 16.50 lbs ia Sire grandson to Hengervel& 
De Kol and king Price 50. 


FRANK MUBERAY, West Winfeld,N. ¥Y 


HEAD YOUR HERD 


with a Grandson of King Segis 


Born Oct. 20th, 1911. Very large for age. Mostly white 
Straight and right.” Dam’s record, 21.12 lbs. batver u“u 
7 days at & years. 


J. A. STANTON & SON, New Woodstock, N. F 


Pioneer Farms 


Yo onng batie sired. bP? Prince Hazel Korndyke Ne 
61265 dams wi! 4.5% records from 18 to @ 
Ibs. butter in 7 b— 


t will please you. 
Grecia’ offering — 




















Heuvelton, N. Y. 














ke a8. 8 mos. old from a 
dam r $7000. Write, BE. K. MUNRO, CAMILLUS, 5.% 


Fiinchey Homestead 
Offers for Sale Istein-Friesian BULL CALF 
Born Oct. 27.1911. Sired by Hen y De Kol, sona 
Heng. De Kol, dam a 16.67 lb. jr. 3- year-old. The first 14 dex 
qversael 21 Ibs. Calf is well grown, weight 62) lbs. One-hat® 
lack and one-half white. Price, $150 ; also some cheaper cum 


W. S. HINCHEY, P.O. Bex 729, ROCHESTER, N.& 
Great opportunity to buy a highly bred yearlize 


HOLSTEIN BULL 


from a cow which ha: R. O. record of — 8) lee 
butter,7 days. 105 Tbs. 1 mili. 1 day—also a 
record. E. C. BRILL, ‘Stewarteville, N. 


HIGH 

Nei pe HOLSTEIN COWS 
I will ay one hundred head of choice Madison Ca 
good sized young nicely marked cows at my yards ai 
this week for sale in car lots or pene. Shipped to ay 
State. Correspondence solici 
D. SB. Kyerson, - - Goshen, N. & 


Hazelhurst Stock Farms 
Registered Holstein Friesian Cattle. Bul 
ready for service and stock for sale at al) times 
H. H. WICK WIRE, Hubbardeville, N.¥. 


FOLLYLAND GUERNSEYS 


(BLUE BLOOD BREEDING) 
Follyland Farm, Greenwich, New Y ork 
(THIRTY MILES NORTH OF TROY, N. Y.) 
ADDRESS 
L C. Blandy, Owner 

P. O. Box 180 





. Butter Bo 

















W. H. Weller, Mer. 
Send for circular 


1856-Riverside Ayrshires-1912 


Bull calves from récord cows and Importe 
sires at farmers’ prices. Have won more prize 
than any herd in United States. 

5. F. CONVERSE & CO., Woodville, N. & 
Also Shetland and Hackney Ponies 

















|REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


80 hoot of cows and heifer onieee and bull calves, some 
nearly ready for service, at prices below actual value 
te reduce herd before stabling. Write today just what 
you want. F, 4. Themson & Son,Fairview Farm, aunt Patent AY, 








JERSEY BULL CALF 











hina Seo eMk teyaatter 
September 14, 1912 


CATTLE BREEDERS 
















Apple 
Korndyke 


pepe oceans memes 
Jenningshurst Stock Farms 
Towanda, Penna. 


The greatest son of Pontiac Korn- 
dyke (dam, Pontiac Rag Apple) now 
heads our herd, Holstein bull calves 
from A.R.O. dams of superior breed- 
ing and type for sale. 


W. Worth Jennings, Proprietor 
Dean Knickerbocker, Manager 











FAIRVIEW 


FARMS 
HERD 





and as vigorous as a 4-year-old. 
His sons are like him. 
on earth. 


E. H. DOLLAR, 


Headed by Pontiac Korndyke, the greatest sire that ever lived. He is 18 years old 
Why? 
They are coming to be recognized by all as the greatest sires 
Look them up and if you want one of them, write me. 
Apple Korndyke and Sir Johanna Colantha Gladi. 


He has great constitution and vitality. 


Also sons of Rag 


Heuvelton, N. Y. 











BROWN BROS. 


young bull to the EXHIBITOR’S SALE 
at Ogdensburg, N. Y., Sept. 21. 


They are bred to Gem Paul Johanna and Ridgeway Korndyke Prince 
Brown Bros., Ideal Dairy Farm, St. Law Oo., Canton, N.Y. 


consign fifteen head, eight 
cows, six heifers, and one 














AVISDALE FARM—HbHolstein-Friesian 


All leadin 
head to select from. 


Cattle 


families—Pontiac Korndyke at head of herd—EKighty 
HARRY B. DAVIS, Chester, New Yor 


Live stTOcK ADVERTISEMENTS 


DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 


» ‘7 (225 
BERKSHIRE SWINE 





10-Duroc Bred Sows-10 


Bred to our prize-winning boars that weigh up 
to 900 Ibs. Service boars, open gilts, and fine 
erring pigs re re ~ 4 to ship now. Papers furnished 

Write for prices and description. 


C. J. McLaughlin & Co.,Box E, Pleasantville, Ohio 


DUROC - JERSEY SWINE 


Boars and gilts for sale; write for price. 
The Sears & Nichols Co., , Ohio 
DUROC - JERSEY PIGS 
by let and 24 prize boars, and as for dams, 3 Ist prize 
sows, and Champion sow W.Va. State fair 1911, Others 
of e ere pet Prices reasonable. 

Stout's Mills, W. Vas 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


by State Fair champion. The big growthy kind, young 

stock for sale. Prices reasonable. Send for circular. 

D. H. DE EISHBACH, P. 0. Box 187. Kingston, Obie 
DUROO BOARS 

If you need a boar, I can supply you with the 

best at a price you ¢ an afford to pay. Females 








all sold. Renich W. Dunlap, Kingston, Ohio 
HELDON FARM finscriss,,?etess 


Bred Sows. Service Boars. 
©. KE. BARNES, 


Woodland Dairy Du Durocs Pict ira 


Winners 


Best of breeding. 
Oxford, N. WV. 





sexes, also service 
dtrom N.Y. State 
+ Bowen. i, ¥. D. No. 2, Syracuse 





HAMPSHIRE SWINE 


SNOWCROFT 
HAMPSHIRES 


Ready for 1912 trade. & Prime Breeding Ewes 
and 2) Yearling Rams of the improved, blocky, well- 
wooled type. Write for prices. See Snoweroft 
State Fair Exhibit. 

Dr. SARGENT F. SNOW 
713 University Block Syracuse, N. Y. 












= 
Ham pshires 
Boars and Gilts, boar and 
sow pigs unrelated; also 


bred sows. Quality the best. 
Sylvester Essig, Ti 
tFOOT SWINE 










LAKESIDE STOCK FARM— HOLSTEIN -FRIESIANS 


If you want the best class of cattle of any age or either sex, at most reasonable prices, consider- 
ing breeding and quality, write E. A. POWELL, 904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 








ers, heifer and bull calves. 
Foundation herds a specialty. 


White Springs Farm 


IMP. GUERNSEY HERD 


Geneva, N. Y. 
Present offering comprises 100 cows, bred heifers, yearling heif- 
Write for ‘further 


Address all correspondence to 


ALFRED G. LEWIS, Geneva, N. Y. 


information, prices, etc. 











AYRSHIRES 


Netherall Good Time Imp. 11447, of the noted 
Brownie Family, whose get were first at National 
Dairy Show, 1911—Brockton, 1911. 

White Beauty’s Monarch 13089, Son of 
Auchenbrain White Beauty 2nd with a record of 
13,789 pounds of milk-——658 pounds of butter. 


Nether Craig Spicy Sam Imp. 5927 


BRANFORD FARMS, GROTON, CONN. 


HERD HEADED BY 


His Eminence Imp. 30764. First 
two-year-old at National Dairy Show, Chicago, 1911. 
Robinhood 3rd 


° grandson 
of Netherall Brownie 9th, record cow of the breed, 
with 18,110 pounds of milk, 958 poands of batter. 

Stock of Both Sexes for Sale and All Ages 


HENRY FIELDEN, Manager 














200 Grade 
Holsteins||: 


Due to freshen in July, August and 
September, all young, nicely marked 
and extra heavy milkers. Also two 
carloads: of two-year-old heifers, all 
nicely marked and in calf by pure-bred 
bulls. If you want the best, do not 
fail to see these cows and heifers. 


F. P. SAGHDERS & SON, CORTLAND, &. ¥. 











Heifer Calves For Sale 


wo Dequtieet a peter enbvee, sired by Star Farm 


Sir kapappie, No out of Star Farm Mercedes 
De Kol Concordia, No, 185280, and her sire is Mercedes 
Julips Pietertje Paal, & pon ex-world record cow 


calvesare from th to covencins 


ene 
white, nicely marked and good individuals. ce $109 


each or the two Sor $176, registered, Ganataovel and 
crated f. o. b. cars. 


BRADLEY FULLER, Utica, N. ¥ 


Oakhurst Farm 


AUBURN, WN. Y. 
A. L. BROCKWAY, Prop. Syracuse, WN. Y¥. 
(HERD FOUNDED IN 1809) 








rags heifers wes fend better calves. 
sired by @ grandson — | she being the 





Young stock 
from the pro- 


Registered ‘=*": 
Holstein Son of Pontiac 


Korndyke heads 
H. C. GATES, Canton, Pa. 


From A. R. 0. Dams 


with records of from 20 to 26 lbs. butter 
in 7 days as3-year-olds. We are offering 
bull calves—sired by a bull from a 32.92- 
Ib. dam. 








oO. J. GODFREY & COMPANY 
Penneiiville, N. Y. 


100wotstems 100 


Bred and developed for constitution, 
conformation and production. A good 
herd from which to choose a bull. 














John C.Sharpe, Meadow Brook Farm,Blairstows,J. 


| V-D. 





ie steed ioe. Ml Butter K and K _ 

prem r 

erveid. The sume ond Butter Ki tng and Hing Sag Gen: 
the esis sasend Seseyeen- 

in seven days and 925 |! 

26.125 lbs, in seven days and 106.333 ibs. 

in thirty days. dams are A. BK. O. dams. 


Will be glad to send extended pedigrees 


Holstein C 

ranging in ase from 3 to 6 years, large and 
nicely marked and heavy producers. These 
cows have milk records in the past year of 
from 8000 to 14,000 Ibs. pew A 4 is tuber- 
culin tested and Jones © be perfect 


in every particular 
Robinson, Edmeston, N. Y. 


From 
30-Ib. sires 











HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN 
BULLS wie 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, Ni. ¥. 


IS. HEAD =5 
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MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale. 
Samuei Johns, Wilmington, oO. Box 198. 











OIC SWINE 











id Swin Thess great vitality, eee 
t codere for fall pi out 
miu” Stra! 
Ff. C. WHITE, CINCINNATUS, WN. at 
viduals, price righ 
ing the Internationa! Live Stock Show. Tuition inclades 
We have fourteen Address 


OHIO BLUE RiBeOR wens OF MULEFOOT HOGS 
ses. ri 
litters ‘and and quite k growth make cs an ideal 
bog. Daenlap, Bex B, te 
liver’s Pre 
March and April 
0. |. c. a 
EUGEN OGERS, Wayville, ney. 
at the W orld’s 
four gays’ free admission to the Show. Write for cata- 
logue today 
Orval A. Jones, Mgr., 2870 Washington Bivd., 


are yery rolific as w: susceptible to 

nearly closed out. Bookin 
Strain. 

PRICES REABONA BLE. QUALITY A No. 1. 

wittne oot, not ins 
AUCTIONEERS 

Greatest School and becOtne independent. 

Winter term opens December @h—the Monday follow- 
. Youcan becomea first-class auctioneer. 

noted instructors and lecturers. 
Chicago. fil. C M Pres. 


Large Berkshires at Highwood 


We have sold poe no other breeder in th cor 


Caring © the pe pasts 7 
Taare: isa reason. No anima enough 
unless no enough. 400 registered ees res in herd 
Selected individuals all ages for sale. Visitors always 
welcome and m { expected. 





CB. Merendinn » Dundee, N. Y 
BERKSHIRES #r-tece.: 


a's. at farmer’s Tiibory tes Cat co. Cut prices for at til a “mires Tee: 


SUNNY BAt BANK F FARM BERKSHIRES 


Both Sexes; Masterpiece fellow Breeding: 

bred sows. Prices wreee te igeate ration free, 

A. F. Jones, P.O. Box 117, Bridgehampton, 

BERKSHIRES 07) 3 spies 
and a few choice 

bred sows, also an extra good lot of spring pigs. 

TT. Jd. KERE, Collins, New VWeork 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


Young sows. Bred sows, boars and 
gs not akin; popular breedin out o a 
_ Fairbanks and Independent. ee 


E. Z. METCALF, JEROMEVILLE, O. 


POLAND-CHINAS ;:: 


and out of sows that have produced wines, 
these are show pigs. Pairs not akin. 


©. M. & ¥. A. BEATTY, 
igs AND the best lines of breediny 


CHESHIRES AND 
fleeced Delaine sheep. 


©.OWEN CARMAN, Trumensburg, N.Y 
3 Fancy Poland-China Boar Pigs { |g woouthe oh 


Black 
No. 191088; dam, Peach Bloom No. 444138; (hee Gaze the pot ' 
sow Peach Fuzz that sold for 980). Only $10 each. Shipp i 
of 0. D. pene te Pe order, Also choice brood ow tu 
LL, Farmdalte, Ohio. 


Poland-Chinas 


. EK, Jennings, 


LARGE POLAND-CHINAS. 
Boar, 15 Service Boars, Fall and 8 
open. L. ©. McLaughlin, 

















Fall pige sired by 


Orient, Ohio 











Show Sows, Young Boars 
Ge hoice pigs, not related 
W Uliamepert, Ohic 





1 Yearling Herd 
ng Sows, or 
leasantville, O 


JERSEY RED SWINE 


Ibs -9 Months 


4 
Quick growm and 


Cheap gains —wide margin a 
Collins Jersey Reds 


those traits firmly fixed, Their 
jous frames, 5 | 














peotificacy give them an wnesns position as 
ARTHUR J. COLL Satisfaction Write for free tame 
ARTHUR J. COLLINS, BexO, Meorestows, New Jersey 


YORKSHIRE SWINE 


ALFALFA LODGE YORKSHIRES 


jmperted chest, chert pase pias iow: bigh fualty, 
ee | init prices. ttre Fesieteree oa ped 


HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


Adirondack Farms 
GLENS FALLS, Wi. Y, 


We can save you money on the class 











of Percheronand Belgian Stallions Mares. 
A new importation will arrive Sept. 1, 1912. 


SHEEP BREEDERS 


HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 


A splendid lot of Young Service “yr of 


good size and having large bone. 


‘ Dorsets 


bred and exhibited by us was Champion at Caen 


International, 1911. 


CHAZY, NEW YORE 











Bellwood Farms 
Shropshires 
GENEVA, N. Y. 
Property of Katherine B. Lewis 


400 high-class animals to select from. 
Average clip, 1912, 10 lbs. 


Address all correspondence to 


ALFRED G. LEWIS, Agent 
Geneva, New York 























| Aubrey | Farm Shr 


and 
70 older ewes. 4. &e 


4. @. STACEY, 


PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES 


Breeding Flock in America. Foundation stock 
noe an EL. WARD WERE Bes Oh Sguonnd Guam 


Champion Farm Shropshires 


Rams onily. Bred in the purple. Reasonable prices 
FP. L. HANSEL, - E. WINFIELD, N. Y. 


Ry 
solicited. 


B.D.2, WATERLOO, N. ¥ 














POCTARY BREPDERE 
‘“~DON’T BE A CLAM” 


Darlington is a smal) village in __~ county, ag 
erested Comb 


“Mecea”’ of Poultrymen int 


Single 


It is ly becoming the 


White Leghorns, all owing to the fact 


that it is where Mr. Hage bas Sonatas his Ege Farm, a model in ite way. 


shoe leather being worn out in 
America, yes, or Africa | either for that 
wlll be President,”” but 

we think truthfully—*'All 
out.” 


roads in 


getting to 
matter. The question of the 
“Where is Darlington”’ 
Harford county lead to 
The roads that formerly led out soon 


is more 
than any place of its size > is 


Darlington 
day ts not “Who 


me grass-grown and were closed, 


because no one who ever came to Darlington wanted to leave, We hopefully yy A ~ | 


to one of our great 


establishment. 


Darlington becoming 


ma 
I promised you early in the 


happen 
wonder our Single Comb White Leghorns are so fer in the lead? 


sea 
Fish of all kindg swim up almost to our doors. 
just over the way (if you don’t belleve it 


ports. We already have a 

“oy no ame 
we can show you the shells) re- 
cities canbe causht tm our orn 


felds. 
at Darlington. Is it any 


DARLINGTON EGG FARM, Alfred P. Edge, Box N, DARLINGTON, MD. 





MOYER’S S. C. W. LEGHORNS 


500 breeding hens to sell cheap. 
GRANT MOTE. Fort Plain, N.Y. 


es Fe ee Sooes 








ORCHARD VIEW FARMS fee, 5.7a7 stm 0:2." 


ress f 
ay gy on for, 92.0. 
: ae ; Derry. N.Y. 


JONI. BOWER, 
Whee You Write aoeee 
their rey des 


Advertisers where the 








FOr ome ee + 


PROMOTING RURAL EDUCATION 


The Remington 
cut ante a Sue 


—_ 
] 


The speed that breaks your targets nearer the 
trap. That’s why Remington-UMC Steel Lined 
Shells have won 13 out of the 15 Handicaps held in 
the last three years. 
The speed that gets that mile-a-minute ‘‘duck’’ with a shorter 
lead—that’s why it takes over 50,000 dealers to handle the demand 
for Remington- UMC Steel Lined Shells. 


The Shooting fraternity are speed wise. They know loose 
smokeless powder won’t drive shot. They know that the drive 
depends on the compression. 

The powder charge in Remington-UMC shells is gripped in 
steel. This lining is designed to give the exact compression 
necessary to send the load to the mark quickest. It insures 
speed—the same speed in every shell. 

The steel lining is moisture proof—no dampness can get through. 
Jar proof—no powder can get out. Waste proof—no energy is lost. 


Shoot Remington-UMC Arrow and Nitro Club Steel Lined Expert 
factory loaded shelis for Speed plus Pattern in any make of shotgun 


Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
6 New York City 





We haven't room here to prove 

to you why Whirlwinds are the 

best. We could stick in a lot of 

high sounding words and circus 

bill talk, but we believe you want 

facts and proven statements, not hot air. Are 

we right? If so, just write for our free catalog 

of Whirlwind Silo Fillers. Learn wherein Whirl- 

winds are different—why they are better—how 

little power is required to operate them—how high they elevate fodder— 
what enormous capacities they deliver per hour and what they cost. 


The man who planned and wrote our Whirlwind Catalog doesn't use ex- 
travagant words or hot air. He has the knack of ok before your 
eves as perfect a picture of our Fillers as though you were looking at one of 
machines. That's all we as to do—give you 
facts—then you buy what your judgment dictates, 

Ask for our free catalog No. 14. 
See our detail cuts— learn how 
carefully we make Whirlwinds— 
read our legal and personally signed 
pmo that is given with each 

chine—then—we leave it to you. 

WILDER-STRONG IMPLEMENT CO. 

Box 14, Monroe, Mich. 








NTED 


For Fifteen Years. 

FREIGHT PAID To Any Station East of Rocky 

Mesntolae, except Texas, 

Okla., Colo., N Mont., N. M., La., 

Ga., ‘Ria. Miss. “aa Fie, ‘on vals orders of three Trolls 

or more. Special Prices’ tot States on request. 
NE-PLY ----Weighs 35 Ibs., 508 Square Feet, $1.1 10 per roll. 
08 Square Feet, $1.30 per roll. 
Square Feet, $1.50 per roll. 


GCASHs We save you the wholesalers’ and retailers’ profit. These 
pecial prices only hold good for immediate shipment. 


ndestrasiinle by Heat, Cold, Sun or Rain. 


Write for FREE SAMPLES or order direct from this advertisement. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. We refer you to Southern Illinois National Bank. 


Century Manufacturing Co., vert. :0 {io tb ey rt &. 








My Chatham Mill 


J 
Grain Grader z and Cleaner 
Loaned free for 30 days—no mon 
Pye ht pre my or credic. FREE 
es, cleans and sepa: wheat, oats, 
corn, barley, flax, clover, timothy, etc. Takes LOAN e 
cockle, — oats, beset smat, etc., from seed wheat; any m!xz- 
ture Som 6 ra for drop planter. Rids clover of buck- 
chaff and noxious weeds from timo- 
and all the Gumaged, shrunken, 
cracked or feeble kernelefrom any grain. Handles upto 8) bushels 
t hour. Gas power es band power. Easiest running mi!] on earth. 
yer 20.000 in use in 8. and Canada. Postal brings low-price- 
buy-on-time p: proposition and latest Catalog. I wililoan 500 
machines, “first come, first serv * Write today if you want 
to be one of the lucky 500. Ask for Booklet 39 (39) 


THE MANSON CAMPBELL COMPANY, Detroit, Kensas City, Minneapolis 





10,000 Hig 
Lifts Saved 


We wil) fit your old 
running gears with 


Electric Steel Wheels 


and make your wagon into a low down handy wagon. 
We fit any este, A set of wheels at little cost gives you 
awagon good as new. Write for catalog sn4 particulars. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO.,Bex 2,Quincy.til. 


SAVE YOUR BACK 


High lifting tires and wears 
you‘out Avoid it by using an 





} 
| 
| 








New Departure for Schools 


How Any Rural or Graded School 
May Now Successfully Give Instruce 
tion in Agriculture 


The rising generation is keenly in- 
terested in learning to do by doing. 
Every boy and girl likes to actually 
try experiments, do the thing them- 
Selves, and then talk, write or dis- 
cuss the matter with their fellows in 
school or out. Wherever teachers 
use these “Jearning-to-do-by-doing” 
methods, they report amazing en- 
thusiasm and renewed interest among 
all their pupils. This lightens the 
work of the teacher, as well as mak- 
ing it more effective. It interests the 
parents also. It helps to hitch up the 
school With the farm and the home. 

3ut just how to practice these 
“learning-to-do-by-doing”’ methods 
has been the problem heretofore. The 
average rural school, and many a 
graded school, have neither’ the 
money nor the facilities for introdu- 
cing any complicated outfit or for 
employing a special teacher, yet all 
are eager for a simple means of giv- 
ing such instruction in a way that 
will be simple and effective, and yet 
inexpensive. 

This Want Is Supplied 
by a remarkable new work prepared 
by Milo N. Wood, and based upon his 


American Agriculturist 


Peals to the imagination, and yet is 
intensely practical and helpful. 

Wood’s method of School Agricul- 
ture is divided into some 30 depart- 
ments, with interesting experiments 
and exercises in each subdivision, that 
can be employed by even the poorest 
school or teacher. These departments - 
include soil formation, classes of 
soils, water in the soil, drainage, irri- 
gation, tillage, plant foods, how the 
legumes help the farmer, soil exhaus- 
tion and crop rotation, the seed and 
germination, the plant, propagation 
of plants, transplanting and pruning, 
Plant enemies, the orchard, small 
fruits, forestry, farm stock, cattle, milk 
and its products, feeding the stock, 
horses, sheep, swine, poultry, bees, 
birds, farm implements, roads, beauti- 
fying home and schools grounds and 
country life. 

The volume contains 340 pages, 
each 5x7 inches in size, is substan- 
tially bound in cloth, and is sent post- 
paid to any address on receipt of only 
90 cents. A copy for inspection will 
be sent on approvai to any teacher or 
school official who applies for the 
same in their official capacity, to be 
returned uninjured within a _ short 
time if not wanted. In large quanti- 
tles for schools a discount is offered, 
vringing the book within the reach of 
every school, home and person inter- 
ested in agriculture—and who is not? 
It is published by Orange Judd com- 
pany, the headquarters of whose book 
department are at 315 Fourth avenue, 
New York city. The publishers have 
spared no effort to make this book 














One of Seven and Cost $1750 


This splendid represent 


manager, of Paoli, Pa. 


rate of 50.pounds a day. She is one of the 
This is the record price for seven daughters of 


one group at $1750 a head. 
one sire purchased at one time. 


ne and successful experience in 

ching in the rural, graded and high 
schools of Wisconsin. He has written 
a new kind of book. Its name is 
School Agriculture, with Experiments 
ard Exercises. Its wording is as fas- 
cinating as a novel. The type is much 
larger and clearer than is ordinarily 
used in school. books. 

The experiments are of extraordi- 
y interest. They can performed 
any child, from the youngest to 
oldest, and with increasing inter- 

est. The questions to be answered, 
the arrangement of the replies, the 
references and the whole lay-out, 
make the subject very teachable. Any 
teacher or parent will find it delight- 
fully interesting to give instruction 
by the simple and effective means 
thus provided by Mr Wood. Even 
adult farmers will be interested an4 
benefited by this book and by its ex- 
periments, while young people are 
enthusiastically interested therein. 

Another entirely new departure in 

School Agriculture is its wealth of 
beautiful, inspiring and practical il- 
lustrations. The- many pictures in 
many colors, the beautiful engravings 
i jual tone, and the many pictures 
in line and photographs, not only ex- 
and illustrate the different 

in each page or lesson, but the 

in character and quality 

one of the most attractive 

ever prepared for 


A New Era for the Young . 

The use of this m ethod in the 
school and home will open up what 
may almost be called a new era for 
the young They will not only be 
more keenly interested in their. daily 
life, and in everything pertaining to 
the farm, the home and the school, 


| but te result will be to add a new 


dignity to rural life. Every 
young or old, who uses the methods 
of Wood’s School Agriculture, will 
realize a new sense of powers, possi- 
bilities and profits of farming, and of 
the dignity and social position of 
rural life. The book is beautifully 
printed on fine paper, is pleasing to 
the eye, satisfies th art instinet, ap- 


person, 


ative of the 
Fancy Princess, and is owned by White 
In an authenticated yearly test she milked at the 


is Gamboge Knight's 
Blake Arkcoll 


dairy family 
Horse farm, W. W. 


seven daughters purchased in 


one of the highest usefulness, inter- 
est, attractiveness and teachableness, 
We recommend it most thoroughly. 


To Make Your Money Go Farthest 


Buy advertised goods. You get more 
for your money. 

For anything that has a _ trade- 
marked name has been perfected soe 
far above the ordinary that the man- 
ufacturer virtually gives a bond to 
the buyer that the article will be 
found of a high, standard quality, ex- 
actly as represented, 

So when you buy advertised, trade- 
marked, named goods, you are sure 
of the quality; quantity; the sanitary 
conditions under which they are 
made; the safeguards of cleanliness 
with which they are protected until 
they reach the consumer; and full 
weight and durability. 

The reason we urge you to study 
the advertisements in this paper and 
to buy advertised goods is because, 
thereby, you can make every dollar 
go farthest—buy more in quantity, 
quality and efficiency. 

You can prove this to yourself not 
only by buying advertised goods, but 
by writing to our advegtisers for their 
booklets and circulars that show how 
their goods are made. Then you can 
see under what strict conditions as to 
quality, durability and cleanliness 
they are made, to what rigid stand- 
ards they have to conform. 

In these days of strict supervision 
by federal and state authorities an4 
by publishers themselves, manufac- 
turers who dare to advertise must 
have good goods. 

When writing advertisers, always 
say, “I saw your advertisement in 
/merican Agriculturist.” This will se- 
cure best service and prices, and the 
advertiser will realize that you have 
the backing of this pap-r and will 
credit the inquiry of American Agri- 
culturist. 
























ARY ELLEN paid for her 
railway ticket with a pre- 
monition that something 
yi i) was going to come of this 
trip to her old home in 
the country. Mary Ellen 
was subject to premonitions, dreams, 
and nightmares, Something always 
did happen when she felt this way. 
She had not wanted to leave her 
work in the city. It was the busy sea. 
son, and dressmaking and styles wait 
for no woman, She had iearned, how- 
ever, that no single -ndividual is indis- 
pensable to the work of the world, no 
one whose place may not be filled, 
though in this case there seemed to be 
no one to fill her place on the farm— 
the farm she loved so well, and shrank 
so from seeing, There were too many 
reminders of a happy past to render 
this home-going anything but unpleas- 
ant to her sensitive soul. The fact 
that it was her home no longer was 
enough in itself to make her shrink 
from going. She and Sarah Dickson 
had never been congenial, and when 
Tom brought his wife home to rule 
where Mary Ellen had held sway, it 
seemed more than she could bear. For 
Sarah had not been at all backward in 
assuming the rights ana privileges ot 
her position, and relegating her hus- 
band’s sister to her proper place in the 
household, 
Mary Ellen found it hard to submit 
to the inevitable. Hers was no meek 
and humble nature. Tom had always 


trusted to her judgment, and leaned 
upon her in every emergency. If he 
had only married someone else, she 
could have borne it better. She could 
have been happy on the farm, -and 


busied herself with the interests of the 





family. She had no hope of ever hav- 
ing a home of her own, since that 
rupture. Oh, why must she think of 
that now, with the train speeding 
toward the place which reminded her 


of what she tried so hard to forget! It 


was enough that she had left it all 
because she was an outsider—an in- 
terloper—in the home of her child- 
hood, to become dressmaker’s assist- 


ant, and feel herself independent 

“IT hope I won’t have to stay long, 
she thought, as the train brought her 
near to her destination. “Tom said a 
couple of weeks in his letter, but if the 
baby is so delicate, and Sarah not 
ting along as she ought, I may have to 


” 


get. 


stay longer, and le my job, ltike 
enough.” 

“My! but I'm glad you've come, 
Mary Ellen,” was her brother’s greet- 
ing, eatching hold of her as she 
stepped to the platform “I can tell 
you it’s a miserable house without a 
woman at the head. The children are 


running wild, and Sarah does nothing 
but cry most of the time. It’s nothing 
but worry that keeps her back, and no 
wonder, with the baby so fretful, The 
nurse was called away too soon, and 
it’s hard to get help.” 
“Tell Sarah there’s 
to worry now that I’m here,” replied 
Mary Ellen encouragingly. “I haven't 
fergotten how to do housework, and I 
know a lot about babies. The children 
always did as I told them, I,remem- 
ber, and we’ll get along all right.” 
hey were being borne along the 
country road now, The goldenrod and 
wild asters in the fence corners nodded 
as if in approval of these self-sacrific- 
ing words. But although love of the 
country, and of the farm, were in her 
blood and in her bones, there was 
sore distaste in Mary Ellen's heart for 
what lay before her. 


no need for her 


Her position, however, was not so 
unpleasant as she had feared Her 
sister-in-law seemed so delighted to 


see her, and was so affectionate in her 
manner, and it was so evident that 
they were in dire need of her services, 
that she could not but feel happy in 
being of use to the household, and 
seeing the baby and its mother thrive 
under her care. 

Two weeks passed quickly, but Mary 
Ellen could not be spared. Another 
week passed, and found her still at the 
farmhouse. Too busy before to leave 
the house, or to take note of changes 
in the neighborhood, she now began 
to look about her. 

“Who is living on 
place ?’’ she asked one morning, glanc. 
ing through the open window at a 
farmhouse across the fields, the chim- 
neys just showing above the tall elms 
that shaded it on every side. Her eyes 
beld a wistful look. She had feared 
that she could not endure to look up- 
on this reminder of the death of her 
dearest hopes, her foolish dreams, so 
soon doomed to disappointment. 

“Why, is it possible you do net know 
that Bob Miller came home this sum- 
merand bought back the farm?” asked 
Sarah, rocking her baby back and 
forth, “He paid a good round sum 
for it too, more than it brought when 
he sold it. No one around here can 





the old Miller 


understand why he ever sold it. Grand. 





It Is Always Darkest Before the Dawn 


Or How Mary Ellen’s Misfortunes Found a Happy Ending 


By ANNE H. WOODRUFF 


father Miller must have turned in his 
grave, it had been so long in the fam- 
ily. Jake Morgan is his hired man, 
and his wife does the housework. Bob 
is a bachelor, you know. Ali the girls 


are setting their caps for him. He 
made a lot of money out west, they 
say. Tom says he thought you and 


Bob had a notion for one another, I 
wished you had. It would be so nice 
to have you living there across the 
fields,”’ 

Mary Ellen did not hear a word. She 
Was trying to take in the fact that Bob 


Miller had come back to his old 
home. She could just see the clump 
of alders by the brookside, where he 
had met her one day, and told her 
that he loved her, his young face 
aglow with boyish tenderness. 

‘Bob’s a fine fellow, Mary Ellen,” 


Sarah was saying. “He'd be a good 
catch for you. Tom says you're too 
g00d a housekeeper, and too pretty to 
be an old maid. You look just as 
young as ever, I'll tell Tom to ask 
him over while you are here.” 

“Sarah Clayton, you'll do nothing of 
the kind!” cried Mary Ellen, waking 
up at that, her cheeks a flame of 
color, her eyes blazing. “It wouldn't 
be any use, either, for I'm going away 
tonight. Tom is going to drive me to 
the station after supper. He says he 
can get Martha Mason to keep house 
till you get strong.” 


“Oh, must you go?” cried Sarah 
dolefully. “I don’t know how to let 
you. I never knew how much I liked 


vou before. I wish you could stay with 
us always, and so does Tom, Must you 
really go, Mary Ellen?’’ 

“I really must,” declared Mary Elien, 
in a panic lest something should hap- 
pen to prevent, and in terror of com- 
ing face to face with Bob Miller. 
Never had she dreamed of the 
bility of finding him here. The 
farm had been sold before she 
home. How glad she was that Sarah 
had never known of the relations that 
had existed between them. 

Mary Ellen’s trunk was packed, and 
she was ready when Tom came in t 
his supper. It was eight o’clock when 
he left her on the platform of the little 
country station, eight miles distant 

“I’m sorry, Mary Ellen,”’ he said, 
“that I must leave you to &ttend to 
your ticket and baggage yourself. 
These colts are so skittish that [ dare 
not leave them,” 

“That's all right, Tom,” said Mary 
Elien cheerfully. “I’m used to look- 
ing after myself. Hurry home as fast 
as you can. Good-by—good-by!"" wav- 
ing her hand as he drove off, so as to 
escape with his fiery team before a 
train should appear. 

Mary Ellen knew that she had plenty 
of time, so she did not hurry herself 





left 


about the ticket. She had heard the 
man in the office say that the train 
was an hour late. The station was 
quite deserted, except for the ticket 
agent, in his little den. It was dark 
outside now, with a few stars showing 
here and there where the clouds were 


thin. When at last she went to buy 
her ticket, she wag horrified to dis- 
cover that she had no money 
“I’ve forgotten my purse!” st ried 
in deep distress. “What shall I do”’” 
“It's up to you,” returned the ticket 


agent, eying her suspiciously. 

“Please let me have a ticket,” plead- 
ed Mary Ellen wildly. “I'll send you the 
money as soon as I get to the city.” 

“Well, I guess not,” disgustedly. “I 
don't do business that way.” 

“That was my  brother—Thomas 
Clayton—who drove me here,’ persist. 
ed Mary Ellen, with tears in her eyes. 
“He is well known in the county. He’s 
school trustee and county clerk. He 
would see that you were paid.” 

“Don’t know anybody around 
Just come on the job,” turning 
back “And it wouldn’t make any 
ference if I did.”’ 

“Could I get someone to drive me 
back to my brother’s?” she asked, 
with a glance through the doorway 
at the gloomy outlook outside. It’s 
teo walk.” 

“Don't know of anybody,” 
turning around “No houses around 
here except the one where I board. 
The only horse they have is sick. Why 
didn’t you take the train at your own 
station? It was the nearest point.” 

“My brother had business in this 
direction, and I thought I could catch 
the express at Rockford. Why, it’s 
only $3.75 after all; and think of how 
I am placed. Surely you can trust me 
for that amount.” 

“f have no right to lend the road’s 
money,” he said gruffly. “I earn my 
own hard enough, and I haven’t any 
to gamble with.” 

“Then what am I to do?” cried Mary 
Ellen in a shrill crescendo. 

“Sit here till morning, I suppose,” 
he snapped, and slammed down the 
window. 

Very) aufetiy Mary: Ellen turned and 


here. 
his 
dif. 


far to 


without 





went out, There was a chill in the 
air, which was certain to increase as 
the night advanced. The road was 


unfamiliar, for never had she been in 
the neighborhood, to her recollection, 
in all her life. A rough clay road ‘lay 
before her, with deep ruts that hurt her 
feet. 3ut the middle of the road was 
preferable to the side, because of the 
thickly growing weeds and burs that 
had gone to seed, and the abounding 
briars, 

Buttoning the coat to her suit close. 
ly, and turning up the collar, she 
trudged along in the direction which 
she had so recently come; a journey 
seemingly endless as she thought of 
the distant goal. Timid now, after the 
rebuff at the station, she felt that even 
if she should come to a farmhouse 
1ldng the way, she would scarcely 
have the courage to knock and ask for 
aid. Perhaps when she reached a lo- 
cality nearer home, she might sum- 
mon up sufficient courage, for surely 
none of Tom's neighbors would refuse 
to do him a good turn, 

Very slowly the miles were left be- 
hind—she could not tell whether she 
had walked miles or leagues. She had 
rot been in the habit of walking of 
jate, and this road was very unlike a 
city pavement. More and more chill 
grew the air, denser and denser low- 
ered the clouds, hiding “all the starry 
host.” Shaking as much with nervoug 
tremors as with cold, Mary Ellen 
plodded on. She had passed only one 
house on the way, the front of which 
was all darkness, Going round to the 
rear (she found she felt bolder), the 
sound of voices raised to a quarrel- 
some pitch frightened her, and she 
fled as if for her life. Once she slipped 


into the ditch on the roadside, where 
the water reached above her boot- 
tops. This did not add to her com- 
fort. How awful it seemed to her 

this stretch of lonely country, almost 
uninhabited, with only an occasional 
light to be seen across the fields—a 
star which shone not for her. Not a 
soul had she met on the way She 
would have been terrified almost out 
of her senses had she met a man in 
that dense darkness. Yet she could 


think of nothing but the awful solitari. 
ness of her position. 

Suddenly the sound of wheels smote 
the alr, and at no great distance. She 
shrank to the side of the road, at the 
risk of again falling into the ditch, 
Presently, looming up before her, a 
democrat wagon, drawn by a single 
horse, approached at 4s smart a@ pace 
as the roughness of the road allowed, 
Nearer and nearer it came. Mary 
Ellen could barely distinguish a dark 
figure on the front seat, 

As the vehicle was about abreast of 
her, the horse shied violently to the 
opposite side of the road, nearly up- 
setting the wagon. 

“Whoa!” called the driver sharply. 
“What do you think you see, Jerry, 
you old fool! A ghost?” 

Mary Ellen sank to the ground, 
When the man drove on, she arose— 
and ran—stumbling at every step-—ran 


till she could run no longer. Then 
ghe sat down on the roadside and 
panted and sobbed, and sobbed and 
panted. When she had time to col- 
lect her thoughts, the remembrance 
of the. man’s volce was reassuring 


rather than terrifying. It was a pleas- 
ant, maniy voice, and she wished now 
that he had seen and spoken to her. 


He might have had compassion upon 
her in her sore plight. Some men 
were like that; Tom, for instance, and 
—others. 


“IT am so tired!” she moaned, after 
she had traveled for what seemed 
ages. Mary Ellen had worked very 
hard the past three weeks, and needed 
a rest, rather than this strenuous ex- 
perience. 


‘“Oh, how far it seems!" she cried 


aloud. “When shal! I ever—ever—oh, 
what was that?!’ 

“That” was the sound of wheels 
again, and a h«rse’s hoofs pounding 
on the road behind her. Here was a 
chance for a ride. 3ut Mary Ellen's 
fears had revived. Every horrible 


crime she had ever heard of came to 
her mind. Again she shrank to the 
side of the road, but this time she did 
not escape observation. A man’s keen 
eyes had discovered her, and a man’s 
voice rang out. 

“Mary Ellen, it's no use. You can- 
not hide from me. I've caught you 
this time, though you have succeeded 
in keeping me at a distance for many 
long years.” 

He was out of the wagon now, and 
was holding both her cold, trembling 
hands in his. 

“Bob—Bob Miller!” Ellen 
gasped. “How—how—” 

“How did I know it was you?” he 
laughed. “I met Tom on the road, and 
he told me that I might possibly get 
to the station in time to see you before 
the train left... When that hrute, in, 


Mary 


charge told me you had started to 
walk nome, I knew who it was that 
scared old Jerry; and I can tell you 
we didn’t let the gfass grow under our 
feet on the way back. 

“Mary Ellen,” he demanded abrupt. 
ly, “are you ever going to forgive and 
forget? Haven't you punished me 
enough?” 

Mary Ellen was sobbing now—cold, 
discomfort, fright, relief, joy, all con- 
tributing to an emotion! breakdown, 

“A chuckle-headed fool of a boy, 
and a silly, sensitive girl—that's what 
we were, Mary Ellen,” Bob continued. 
“I do not deny that I was infatuated 
with the Widow Humphrey—a woman 
a good eight years older than myself, 
and who knew only too well how to 
wind a young nincompoop like me 
around her fingers. It didn’t last, of 
course, but you were then way up on 
your high horse, and wouldn't come 
down an inch—you proud, independ- 
ent, stubborn little thing! though I 
groveled—didn’t I grovel though—in 
the dust. I'm sorry for that boy every 
time I think of him. He gave up at 
last, and went away. What else was 
there for him to do?, He was sorely 
tempted many times to marry some 
other girl, just out of spite. But he 
rever quite made up his mind to 
do it.” 

Mary Ellen’ shivered more than 
ever, but this time not altogether from 
the cold, 

“He has come back now,” went on 
Bob Miller softly, “for he could never 


forget the innocent, happy days of 
is boyhood, and his first—-and only 

real love affair, A good many years 
have been wasted, But there are a 


considerable few remaining, I hope. It 
depends upon you, Mary Ellen, wheth 


er they are spent together or apart 
Will you marry me, dear?” 

All the answer Mary Ellen made 
was to shiver and shake. In a twin 
kling the horse blanket was hauled out 
of the wagon and folded around her. 

“You'd better make up your mind 
quickly, Mar Ellen,” Bob advised 
gaily, as he lifted her to the front 
seat of the wagon, “I'd hate to have 


to drive off and leave you to foot it the 


rest of the way home.” 

Mary Ellen's sensations were con 
fused, but ecstatic, as Bob seated him 
self beside her and took the reins. 
Here she was —lifted out of purgatory 
into paradise In a second of time—as 
it were. Here was Bob beside her 
the same old boyish Bob—all fun, 
teazing, and tenderness. She was go 


ing to be his wife—a farmer's wife— 
and live on the dear old Miller place 
all the rest of her life. Fate—or life— 
could do no better for her than that. 
With a sigh of content she listened to 
the steady ringing of Jerry’s hoofs on 


the macadamized road, into which 
they had turned, At last her he- 
numbed senses became alive to the 


fact that Bob was still clamoring for 
an answer, though her head lay on his 
shoulder and his arm held her close. 

“Well, yes, then,” she cried hysteri- 
cally. “You always would have your 
own way And I don’t know as I~ 
mind.” 


Where Hair Nets Are Made 


of the hair nets are made 
in the homes of the Alsatian and 
Austrian peasants. It requires a pe- 
cullar skill and dexterity that must be 
acquired in youth when the fingers are 
supple and the eyesight good. The 
children are taught first to tie the 
hairs together, end to end, to make 
one long hair. The only implement 
used in weaving is a round piece of 
wood 6 inches long and one-half inch 
in diameter, and a needle. 

The meshes are tied in the same 
way that fish net and hammock knots 
are, but it is a very difficult and deli- 
eate task, and peorly paid, the rate 
at present being 19 cents for a dozen 
nets of ordinary color. This means 
that the worker must tie 12,000 knots 
to earn the 19 cents, besides knotting 
the hair together, adjusting, counting, 
folding and packing the goods. This 
means a day’s work of from 10 to 12 
hours. A little moré is paid for gray 
nets than for ordinary colors, because 
one white hair and one colored hair 
are loosely twisted together, and this 
makes it slower work, besides taking 
twice as much hair. Practically all 
the hair used in the nets comes from 
China. It is bleached and colored to 
the exact shade required in Paris. 


For a Sickroom Emergency—lIt of- 
ten happens that a hot water bag 
which has not been used for some 
time will be found to leak when it 
is wanttd for use. If this is the case, 
fill it with hot sand instead of using 
the water, and you will find it will 
answer the purpose admirably.—(H. 
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ID you see that land man, to- 

day, Nathan?” Mrs Talbott 

asked the question with a 

subdued eagerness that was 

? supplemented by her dark 

eyes, both holding a plainly evi- 

dent appeal for an immediate answer; 

but her husband was not one who did 

anything immediately, even to the 

answering of a simple question. His 

wife had controlled her anxiety while 

he had removed his hat and coat, 

hanging them methodically upon their 

respective nails, then picked up the 

wash basin and began filling it, pre- 

paratory to washing for supper, before 

she spoke of the subject paramount in 
her thoughts. 

He finished filling the basin, took 
it to the little homemade washstand, 
where he carefully washed his face 
and hands, then turning to the towel, 
as carefully wiped them, Hanging the 
towel back in its place, he picked up 
the comb and brush, and while trying 
to focus his reflection in the little 
seven-by-nine looking-glass, deliber- 
ateiy answered, ‘‘Ye-es.” 

Mr Talboot did everything deliber- 
ately. . Never, under any stress of cir. 
culastances or through any degree of 
excitement did he believe in doing 
things hastily or without due consid- 
eration. Time was when this very 
calm, deliberateness, at all times and 
places, was the characteristic of big, 
fair, slow-moving Nathan Talbott, 
which appeaied most strongly to 
sprightly Vera Coburn, now Mrs Tal- 
bott, whose nervous activity could best 
be described as “fidgety.” But that 
was before she had endured 10 years 
of everyday experience with what was 
becoming, to her, merely an aggravat. 
ing lack of promptness. 

“he put the finishing touches to the 
neat supper table, poured the tea, 
placed the two chairs, and then, for 
the want of anything more to do in 
order to keep busy as a safety valve 
for her pent-up impatience, she seated 
herself at the waiting table and began 
her supper, while her husband slowly 
settled into his place and began stir- 
ring his tea. 

Well?” she interrogated nervously. 

Mr Talbott helped himself to a slice 
of bread and began buttering it with 
paintaking precision, before answer- 
ing. “He was talking with Gilbertson 
about buying of him.” 

“Does Gilbertson want to sell out?” 

Mr Talbott finished his slice of but- 
tered bread; took a swallow of tea, 
and helped himesif to cheese and 
pickles before making reply. ‘Not his 
homestead. He owns an eighty over 
beyond Poff’s, too far off to work with 
the rest.” 

“Didn’t you say anything to the man 
about. wanting to sell?” 

The answer was so long in coming 
that Mrs Talbott sprang up and re- 
plenished her husband’s cup of tea 
and the bread plate, reseating herself 
in a Jistening attitude. 

“TI told him, that, in case he and 
Gilbertson couldn’t make a deal, to 
come over and look at mine.” 

“Do you think that he’ll take Gil- 
bertson’s?” 

Had Mr Talbott been in the least ob- 
serving, he must have noticed the dis- 
appointment in his wife’s face, or 
caught the wistful appeal of the ques- 
tion, but he was evidently too fully 
occupied with his excellent supper to 
give especial attention to lesser affairs. 
Consequently, the tardy answer was 
wholly untempered with sympathy or 
encouragement. “Guess he will; any- 
way, he’s looking for cheap land, and 
} don’t suppose I could sell to him.” 

His calm, unconcerned tone brought 
a rebeliious glint to his wife’s eyes, 
and a note of vexation to her voice. 
“If I had the selling of this place, he'd 
get it’ cheap enough to suit him!” 

The emphasis of her remarks served 
’ to win a glance from her husband, but 
he waited even longer than usual be- 
fore observing, with the patient air of 
one explaining a point to a child: “We 
have put too much time and money 
into this place to dispose of it hastily 
without making sure of getting full 
returns for what we have invested 
in it.” 

Mrs Talbott threw up her head and 
opened her mouth as though to make 
caustic reply, but apparently thought 
better of it, and closing her lips into 
a firm, straight line, rose and began 
clearing the table with more than or- 
dinary haste and energy. Her husband 
also left the table, and taking a paper 
from his overcoat pocket, seated him- 
self complacently near the light, and 
began reading, with all outward signs 
of comfort and contentment. 

When the dishes were done, Mrs 
Talbott drew a little rocker up to the 
fire and sat with clasped hands and 
unhappy, discontented face. After a 
time she asked abruptly: “Jim’s time 
is out on the farm this spring= isn’t 
it?” The tone and inflection made 
her remark nearer an assertion than 
a question, 

The answer came with the end of 





The Tale of a Homesick: Wife and a 
Deliberate Husband 


By Gertrude K. Lambert 


Man of Deeds But Not of Words 











the article that claimed Mr Talbott’s 
attention, “Yes, but he and Jennie ‘li 
stay until we go back.” 

“Until we go back!” the words 
echoed hopelessly in the heart of the 
homesick woman. If he had added one 
little sentence of comfort or cheer! But 
Nathan Talbott prided himself upon 
being ‘“‘a man of few words,” ‘“‘a man 
of deeds, not promises;”’ and his wife 
arose, in her ill-concealed resentment, 
and commenced the final preparations 
for the night, finding a certain degree 
of relief in brisk action, for the sharp, 
recalcitrant words that pressed closely 
upon her lips Only her knowledge.gf 
her husband’s impregnable opinion on 
the subject of man’s responsibility and 
woman’s dependence, which had 
seemed so restful and altogether 
satisfying, after her hard, care-bur- 
dened girlhood, prevented her from 
“freeing her mind.” 

The following day, a call from her 
only near neighbor, Mrs Buel, a,ranch- 
er’s wife, who kept abreast of the 
times, in her own estimation, by a 
careful study of the most sensational 
of the popular newspapers, gave an 
opportunity for the discussion of Mrs 
Talbott’s affairs, most gratifying to 
both women. 

“If you’ve a good home and farm 
back in Wisconsin, whatever sent you 
folks away out here in Montana?” de- 
manded Mrs Buel in a tone that 
strongly suggested a doubt as to the 
truthfulness or sanity of the Talbotts. 

Mrs Talbott explained: ‘‘Why, you 
see we read and heard so much about 
the land crops out here, and many of 
our acquaintances came, and professed 
to be doing so well, that Nathan got 
dissatisfied with the returns from our 
small eighty-acre farm, and thought 
that we could come out here and get 
a big tract of land, and after making 
improvements, if we did not like it 
here, we could sell for enough to make 
us comfortable for the rest of our 
lives.” 

Her neighbor smiled the smile of 
experience. ‘Well, I’ve failed to see 
anyone get very rich around here; and 
I'll tell you one thing, if I had a good 
home back there, Will wouldn’t keep 
me here long! If he wanted to live 
here, why, he might for all of me, but 
I wouldn’t!” and she laughed a jolly 
gurgle. 

“Nathan does not want to live here,” 
protested Mrs Talbott, ‘he only came 
to make money, and he does not want 
to fail in his undertaking. If he can 
séll for what he asks, we shall do very 
well for our three years here.” 

‘Well, I shall miss you awfully, but 


for your sake I hope he gets a chance 
to sell. I know something of how this 
sun-baked prairie looks to folks who 
are used to seeing hills and valleys, to 
say nothing of green grass and trees 
and flowers, I tell Will that spring 
does not come here, it just merely 
comes hot weather,’ and she laughed 
again, 

Mrs Talbott did not laugh. Her eyes 
were filled with tears, and her voice 
tremulous: “Guess that’s what makes 
me so homesick lately. I keep think. 
ing of the willows on the creek back 
of the garden, and the maples and 
elms in the yard, they must be bud- 
ding by now; and the apple and cherry 
and plum trees will soon be in bloom; 
and the lilacs and snowballs, and the 
flowering currants in front of the 
house. And the roses—I have the 
loveliest roses, and the iris and fleur- 
de-lis, and the tulips—’’ she paused to 
steady her voice. 

“You poor thing!’”” Mrs Buel was 
sincere in her sympathy. “I don’t care, 
I’d go back alone, if I were you! I'd 
just simply tel] Nathan Talbott that if 
he wanted to stay in this desolation, 
he could, but that I was going back, 
and I’d go! He’d sell quick enough if 
you went on east and left him alone. 
He wouldn’t be long in following you,” 
and she laughed even as she wiped 
away her sympathetic tears. 

Mrs Talbott smiled at the vehemence 
of her adviser, who continued. ‘The 
idea of living in this little bare shack, 
with nothing for comfort or conven- 
ience, when you’ve got a good, com- 
fortable home! Is your farm rented?” 

“Well, in a way,” replied Mrs Tal- 
bott, ‘‘Nathan’s youngest brother, Jim, 
and his wife are living there; they 
took the place, furnished and stocked 
as it was, for three years. They were 
but newly married, then; and now 
they’d be glad to go and live with his 
folks. Father and Mother Talbott are 
getting old, and need them. Jim has 
to run both farms, and it’s too much, 
with all our stock and his.” 

“Well, of all things! Everything to 
make you comfortable and happy 
there, and the very idea of you stay- 
ing off here! If ’twas me, I'd start 
back before night,” and she gathered 
up her shawl, preparatory to “running 
home,” 

After her visitor had gone, Mrs Tal- 
bott looked about her with increased 
dissatisfaction, Speaking of her pleas. 
ant Wisconsin home made it seem 
even more desirable in contrast with 
her present surroundings and her 
homesick longing became almost un- 
bearable. She thought of little else 
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T urning to a Bystander She Inquired When a Train ‘Would Go East 


during the remainder of the day, and 
when her husband appeared at even- 
ing, he must have noticed, unobserv- 
ing as he was, her dejected air as well 
as the plainly visible traces of recent 
tears, but he made no comment. His 
“few words’ were reserved for un- 
avoidable use. 

Mrs Talbott was ordinarily a bright, 
talkative person, but of late she was 
quite as silent as her husband, and lit- 
tle was said between them, only the 
necessary commonplaces, as they ate 
their supper. It was after the dishes 
were cleared away, and she was occu- 
pying her little rocker by the fire, that 
she suddenly looked up to ask, thus 
evincing the trend of her thoughts: 
“Do you suppose that you can geil so 
that we can go home this spring?” 

Her husband did not look up from 
the notebook in which he was doing 
some reckoning, to answer abstractly, 
after due reflection: “I don’t know.” 

“Couldn’t you put the land into the 
hands of a real estate agent to sell, 
and leave it?” another man must have 
felt the depths of the appeal. 

Mr Talbott’s reply held the stated 
requirements of “‘the soul of wit’ but 
no Other soul elements, ‘“‘Hardly.” 

“Why not, I'd like to know?” The 
explosive quality of the question, with, 
perhaps, some surprise at being so 
summarily called upon to explain his 
reasons for any decision, caused the 
preoccupied man to look up at his 
wife, with something very like a brisk 
movement, but the answer was corre- 
spondingly unhurried. “I prefer toe 
manage my own business!” 

Whether this statement was meant 
to apply to the matter of real estate 
agents, or his wife, was debatable; but 
the latter application alone, stung it- 
self into her supercharged sensibili- 
ties, and the smart of it, loosed, for 
the moment, her habitual contro] over 
her unruly member. The woman who 
rose from her low seat, and stood erect 
and rigid in the dignity of her anger, 
was a stranger to Nathan Talbott. 
Never before had he seen his wife in 
this role, and her manner, quite as 
much as her words, must have im- 
pressed even a more phlegmatic tem- 
perament, if such there could be, The 
very sound of her voice was new and 
strange; as unlike her usual cheerful, 
brisk utterance as the roar of a tem- 
pest is unlike the patter of spring rain. 

“Of course,” in calm, measured tone, 
“T have no desire nor intention of in- 
terfering in your management of your 
business; but I do claim the right of 
managing myself, and in some mat- 
ters, I must insist upon doing so. It 
was you who persuaded me to leave a 
pleasant, comfortable home, with con. 
genial surroundings, to accompany you 
here,”’ with an emphasis and gesture, 
more expressive than epithet ‘under a 
promise of returning in a short time 
if I were not content here. I have 
made the best of it for three years, 
but now Iam going back home! You 
are at liberty to manage your affairs 
just as you see fit; but I shall take 
the stage for town tomorrow, and go 
east on the first train after I reach the 
station.” 

For a moment longer she stood there 
facing her astounded audience of one, 
then turning, marched with command. 
ing dignity into. the curtained alcove, 
used as a bed chamber. 

Long she lay awake, knowing, al- 
though she could not see him, that 
her husband still sat by the table; but 
whether he had returned to his note- 
book calculations, or was pondering 
her late declaration of rights, she 
cculd not know, as the curtain shut off 
all view. After.a time, she could hear 
him moving about, and while trying to 
guess his actions by the sounds, she 
fell asleep. 

She was awakened in the morning by 
the usuai sounds of rattling stove and 
clatter of kindling, and knew that a 
fire was in progress of building, al- 
though it wash still very early. Almost 
at once, every incident of the past day 
flashed into her mind, and she won- 
dered what would follow. Would her 
husband be offended past all reconcil. 
iation, or would he be ready to com- 
promise? She hoped the latter. Her 
independent ultimatum, delivered un- 
der stress of anger, seemed most un- 
desirable now. She was far from being 
an experienced traveler, and _ the 
thought of starting on such a journey 
alone was appalling. 

Presently her husband raised the 
curtain-door and spoke to her: “I'd 
like my breakfast as soon as you can 
get it, Vera,” he said quietly. 

She responded by rising promptly 
and soon had the early breakfast upon 
the table. After eating, with only a 
few brief comments on present mat- 
ters, Mr Talbott rose from the table 
and puton his hatand coat, then with 
one hand upon the doorknob, turned 
to her to say: “If I shouldn’t get back 
before the stage comes—well—never 
mind—I guess that I shall,” stepping 
out as he finished speaking, and the 
door closed behind him. 

“If he should not get back before 
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the stage came!” that meant that he 
fully depended upon her carrying out 
-ber assertion of the evening before! 
and Vera Talbott sat staring at the 
closed door, stupid with dismay. After 
ten years of married life he took her 
proposed desertion of him like this! 
Perfectly matter-of-fact, as though it 
were the merest trifle, in the course 
of a life’s events! Doubtful if he even 
were there to see her off! 

If they had ever bickered, or 
janglied, thus embittering their exist- 
ence together; but such was not the 
case. Their opinions had never clashed 
—hbecause there had been but one 
opinion—his, until last night. She had 
always known him to be a man of un. 
yielding purpose, but was it possible 
that he could not, or would not, for- 
give this ene first opposition of his 
will? 

She got up from the table, and be- 
gan, mechanically, to wash the dishes. 
In the chaotic jumble of her thoughts, 
cne idea worked itself out clear and 
cistinect: She must go, now; there was 
no turning back. Her husband had 
intimated as much and she must abide 
by it, The stage would pass the door, 
at about nine o’clock, and she could 
easily be ready as there was little to 
do. They had brought only what could 
be packed in their trunks from their 
old home; and everything, except the 
few cheap or homemade articles of 
necessary furniture, which they had 
required for housekeeping in the little 
twelve-by-sixteen shack, could be 
packed in the same trunks for the re- 
turn, as had been originally planned. 

Another surprise awaited her, in 
finding that a!l her husband's personal 
belongings had been already picked 
up, and were presumably in his trunk. 
The discovery sent a hot wave of re- 
sentment over her. Did he, then, fear 
that she would take away anything 
which he might need later? If he 
chose to remain, he was welcome to 
anything he wished to Keep! 

She had already dressed for the 
journey, and attending to a few 
last details, when the door was pushed 
open, and Mrs Buel bounced into the 
room, a shaw! over her head, her face 
flushed and her bright with the 
excitement of “something doing,” 
which means so much more to those 
of isolated, monotonous lives, than 
where human: activity is forever jos- 
ling and intruding. 

“Dear me,” ejaculated 
breathlessly, ‘you’re a whirlwind, 
aren’t you?” sinking into a chair, “I'd 
never have known a thing until you 
were gone, if Willie hadn’t rode over 
to Gilbertson’s on an errand, and 
heard them talking.” 

Mrs Talbott was interested at once. 
“What were they saying?” 

“Well,” Mrs Buel hesitated, “he’s 
only a kid, you know, and I couldn't 
make out much by him, but it was 
something about you going away, and 
Tillie Gilbertson coming here to live.” 

Mrs Talbott dropped a folded gar- 
ment into the trunk, and gazed at the 
speaker with wide, startled eyes. 

“There—now—I don’t know a thing, 
but I thought maybe that Mr Talbott 
wanted a housekeeper, or—or a cook 
you know, until he could sell—” Mrs 
Buel was trying to retract, after see- 
ing the effect of her hasty statement, 
but only increased the other’s agita- 
tion. “Now, den’t take it that way!” 
she cried in real distress, going to Mrs 
Talbott’s side and taking her limp 
hand. 

“F} haven’t a grain 
man,” Mrs Buel continued, confiden- 
tially, “but Mr Talbott has never 
seemed at all that sort, and Tillie Gil- 
bertson is such a pretty girl. But you 
never can tell! Men are all alike when 
it comes to a pretty face, and he’s 
been going there so much lately. I've 
spoken to Will about it already, but, 
of course, it was none of my business. 
After you’ve been gone awhile, he can 
get a bill and marry her if he wants 
to; the newspapers are full of such 
cases.” 

At this climax, Mrs Talbott sank 
weakly into a chair, and leaned against 
the wall ‘“There—-for mercy sake— 
don’t faint!’ and the self-appointed 
oracle held a cup of water to the col- 
lapsed woman's lips, then began rub- 
bing her nerveless hands vigorously, 
while begging her earnestly to “brace 
up,” which she finally did, in a meas- 
ure. 

“I suppose that Mr Talbott was will. 
ing for you to go, and gave you the 
money?” Mrs Buel’s curiosity was in- 
creasing as she dug deeper into her 
neighbor’s store of emotions. 

“T have plenty of money,” 
unsatisfactory response. 

“Have you told the stage driver to 
stop for you?—it’s most time,” and 
thus goaded to effort, Mrs Talbott fin- 
ished her preparations, and with Mrs 
Buel’s aid, succeeded in dragging the 
heavy trunk outside. the door, from 
where an approaching wave of dust, 
far down the road, announced the 
coming of the stage to the watchers. 

In response to Mrs Buel’s signals, 
the vehicle drew up beside the two 
women, the trunk was lifted in, fol- 
lowed by its owner, and with a last 
look at the unhomelike home, a last 
good-by to her helpful neighbor, the 
stage swung again into the road, and 
Mrs Talbott had started on her home. 
bound way. She pulled down her thick 
veil and rode silent and wuseeing 
across the prairie: just as she would 
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have ridden through an earthly para- 
dise, unmindful of anything besides her 
own misery, which was yet.too new 
and uneertain to admit of being 
weighed and shelved, thus making 
room for other emotion. 

When the driver asked if she were 
going away on a visit, she answered 
“yes,” because it was an easy thing to 
say, and not with an intent toward de. 
ception. She only became aware that 
she was riding through the streets of 
town, when the driver asked where 
she wished to be left, to which she re- 
plied: “The railroad station.” 

Never had Vera Talbott felt so en- 
tirely friendless and alone, as when 
she was left standing beside her trunk 
on the platform of the little prairie 
depot. The few bystanders looked at 
her curiously, and turning to the near- 
est, she inquired timidly, when the 
next train would go east. The 
addressed answered pleasantly 
is due here at twelve o’clock;” 
noting her bewildered air, he ad 
kindly: “You have over an hour an 
half to wait. You had better go ac 
to the hotel there, where you can h 
a comfortable place to rest.” 

She thanked him and did as he 
vised, not because she realized 
need of rest, but to find a 
place, where she might be abie to 
lect her confused thoughts. She! 
the hotel sitting-room deserted, 
chosea seat ina sheltered corne y 
ing back her head, she closed her e % 
hoping to concentrate her ideas, but 
her mind seemed incapable of other 
action than a morbid revolution about 
the virus of Mrs Buel’s suggestion 

She was aroused from her brooding 
by the sound of a familiar voice. and a 
moment later her husband and an- 
other man, @ spruce appearing stran- 
ger, entered and espied her out. “Ah, 
here is the lady whom we are seeking! 
Mrs Talbott, happy to meet you,” with 
a suave affability that precluded any 
necessity of speech between husband 
and wife. ‘*‘We require your signature 
on this paper, if yeu please, madam, 
and as our time is so very limited, we 
decided to eome to you here, rather 
than to call you to the office. A little 
irregular, perhaps, but certain emer- 
gencies call for our of the ordinary 
moves, sometimes. Right here, madam, 
just write your name on this line.” 

He had been unfolding and arrang- 
ing a legal looking document upon 
the table near her, and handing her a 
pen, he indicated a place for her 
name, which she wrote as requested, 
without comment or question, in a 
somewhat shaky hand. 

“Thank you,” continued the talka- 
tive stranger gathering up the papers,” 
“Rather an irregular proceeding, but 
entirely correct for all of that. - Allow 
me to wish you a very pleasant jour- 
ney, madam. Good afternoon,” bow- 
ing and smiling, and the two men 
hurried away, leaving Mrs Talbott 
more discomposed than ever. 

She sat looking after them with a 
vague formless feeling of wonder, that 
she could sit there so calmly, while 
her little world was so rapidly dis- 
solving and slipping away from her. 
Could the occurrences of the past 
twenty-four hours be real, or only 
the vivid imaginings of a disordered 
mind? She had often heard of such 
cases. Temporary insanity, caused by 
an attack of fever, or an overworked 
brain. Surely the mind must be highly 
cisordered to fancy such a series of 
disconcerting moves as these in which 
she was helplessly shuffling! 

This brought her back to the paper, 
which she had just signed. Some sort 
of separation settlement, of course; 
the man, probably a lawyer, had said 
that the proceedings were irregular, 
but entirely correct. Perhaps she 
ought to have read it before signing, 
but what matter! She would get 
away, which reminded her that it must 
be train time, and she was waiting for 
the train. 

She gathered up her belongings, 
and crossed to the window just in time 
to see a light road wagon pass. It was 
the Gilbertson turnout, she recognized 
it at a glance. The driver was the 
Gilbertson hired man, Hans Olson, and 
the other occupants were her hus- 
band, or the man who had been her 
husband for the past decade, and Til- 
lie Gilbertson. She noted the girl's 
white dress and bridelike air, and 
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sank down on the nearest chair, dizzy» 


and faint, He might have waited until | 
she was gone! Sut she had heard of 

such things, the new marriage follow- 

lowing close upon the heels of dis- 

solved ties, but, oh, the horror of it! 

To come into her, heretofore placid, 

ultraconventional life! 

The door opened, and Hans Olson 
Was coming toward her, smiling and 
effervescent with high spirits “Da 
train ess commen, Mrs Talbott,” he 
announced, taking her arm to assist 
her in making haste, and she thank- 
fully allowed him to guide her out of 
the hotel and across the street. 

They reached the depot platform a 
few minutes ahead of the train, and 
Hans took her hand in cordial fare- 
well. “Vell, goot-by, Mrs Talbott; now 
yo” go’s avay, an’ Teelfe ant me lifs at 
yoer place, jah,” and he laughed joy- 
ously. “We tank we ban marret, 
commen Yune: ant now, yoer man 
comes ofer ant say you ban homeseek, 
and trow off feefty tollar, and trow in 
ta house taings, ant we fix et oop, ant 


























Anty Drudge Meets an Old Schoolmate 
Anty Drudge—“Well, well, well, when I had this chance 
to take a trip through the country in son-in-law 
John’s auto, I just hoped I would run across some 

of my old friends. How are you, Miranda?” 

“Gracious, goodness me, Anty Drudge! I can 

say for you that you ain’t a mite changed except to 

grow up. As for me, I’m clear tired out. Here it is 

come supper time, afi my wash just done.” 

Anty Drudge—“Well, here’s where I get out of this auto 

and spend the night. I’m going to talk to you about 

Fels-Naptha Soap, and if you don’t thank me, you’re 

the first woman that hasn’t.” 


There are lots of things about farm life 
that make the city people envy the farmer 
and his wife. There are the fresh eggs, the 
crisp vegetables, the good milk and fine 


country air. 


But there are things the city people don’t 
see that make the farmer’s wife wonder if life 
is all honey and roses,—the weekly wash, for 
instance. But if you use Fels-Naptha Soap 
half your wash is done for you. It does away 
with all hard rubbing, and the clothes don’t 
have to be boiled. Use cool or lukewarm water 

Grocers and general stores sell Fels-Naptha. Made in Philadelphia 
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The Return 
LUCY H, SARGENT 
Again to my old ~ ne = came, 
‘Twas even as of yo 


The air, the sweet birds” “call the same, 
Yet home to me no more, 


Just as of old the wavelets danced, 
‘Vhe deer sprang o’er the dale, 
Afar the evening chimes enhanced 

The spell of lake and vale. 


Yet by the door where long ago, 
Our mother sat and sewed, 

I saw what filled my heart with woe, 
A stranger there abode. 


Then from the waves a sad voice spake, 
O, seek another shore! 

The loved and lost will not awake, 
They sleep forever more. 


[From the German. 





Marys ul Marthas 


“If I had to live another lifetime 
in this world, and could choose my 
temperament, you can be sure of one 
thing, I would be a Mary.” 

I hadn’t paid much attention to 
the conversation of the two middle- 
aged women who were chatting be- 
hind me until this remark reached 
my ear. Then I confess that [I lis- 
tened to hear what would foilow, for 
it has long been my belief that all 
the women of this world can be put 
in two classes, those who serve and 
those whom others must do for. 

“Why, what do you mean?” 
companion rejoined. 

“I mean just what I said—I am 
tired of being a hustling Martha. 
You are never thought any more of, 
and generally you are loved less. It 
seems to be the fate of an efficient 
woman to work all her life doing for 
others, and get small thanks in re- 
turn for it. Most of the women you 
help are a little bit jealous of your 
ability to do things ably, and as for 
the men! Well, everyone knows that 
most men’s ideal woman, whether 
they acknowledge it or not, is of the 
clinging vine va.iety.” 

“But,” the other one spoke up, 
“some really capable women have 
married,” 

“Oh, yes, I know some men do 
marry Marthas, but I guess it was 
because there wasn’t a Mary in the 
vicinity who was of marriageable age 
at that time. I fancy if a census of 
the unmarried sisters were taken it 
would be found that very few of the 
Mary variety were listed there. 

“The man who has a Mary always 
sees her as a choice treasure, too fine 
for the cares of this world—never as 
a lazy, selfish individual, inefficient in 
her life work, and really sponging all 
the time on the strength of others. 
The husband of a fine, capable wife 
seldom appreciates her worth. Be- 
cause she has brains and determina- 
tion enough to solve a few problems 
for herself he thinks she doesn’t need 
much shielding and is strong minded. 
Look at yourself! You've slaved and 
worked ever since you’ve been mar- 
ried. Do you think that Tom and 
the children appreciate to any degree 
what you've been doing for them? 
Of course they don’t. Because you're 
toc proud to complain, they don’t 
realize that half the time you're over- 
worked. When you were younger you 
were proud of your ability as a cap- 
able manager, and so took over many 
tasks that rightfully belonged to 
other members of the family. Now 
they just naturally expect you to do 
it. If you die and Tom marries 
again, you can make up your mind 
that the next Mrs Tom will be 
of the kind who cannot have astrong 
breath of air touch her. Tom will 
feel what a big, strong masculine 
creature he is in comparison with 
her inability to fend for herself and 
wlll just dote on waiting on her.” 

“That may all be,” the second one 
answered, “but don’t you like the 
feeling of having done your work in 
this world well and having a clear 
conscience in that regard?’ 

“Oh, yes,” replied the other, “I sup- 
pose that is why I still keep hustling, 
although I appreciate the foolishness 
of a woman doing it: But if I were 
a Mary I would not have any such 
inconvenient conscience. I would re- 
gard it is my divine right to have 
others bear the brunt of things for 
me.’ 
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More F; nuit, Helps 


MES J. W. WHEELER 





Some of our most helpful “wrinkles” 
are the result of chance. A few years 
ago I learned the folly of sealing 
strong acids in metal-topped jars, es- 
pecially if one intends to keep them 
over one season. A half-dozen jars 
were spoiled, corroded through the 
zinc tops, when I went one day to get 
some of the last year’s piccalilli. 

Do you ever exchange bottled fruit? 
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The friend with whom I first started 
an exchange happened to be very busy 
the day my Crawford peaches were 
ready for her—she had an_ equal 
amount of Bartlett pears for me—and 
sent word that if I was willing she 
would keep right on canning her pears 
if I would my peaches and later ex- 
change jar for jar—it was a great 
convenience for both, really saving an 
extra day’s work, besides the trans- 
portation of the fruit—the telephone 
helps over many such emergencies, 

It often happens that sugar takes a 
jump in price at the hight of the fruit 
season, At first thought we decide to 
can less, and waste the fine fruit, ‘‘all 
grewn for us” as a thrifty woman 
said, but we may circumvent the 
sugar “‘trust’’ by laying in a splendid 
supply of clear juice to be strained 
and sealed hot, unsweetened, and later 
when sugar is at its normal price make 
up the jelly, syrup, or marmalade; it 
takes but a few minutes to finish the 
task when one has a heavy juice like 
this to start with, and time is certain 
to be more abundant, jelly glasses, too, 
later in the winter. The juice keeps 
perfectly. 

It is well to remember that a “lean” 
year usually follows an abundant one, 
and with this idea in mind one may 
hoard some of the fruit that we ‘“‘can. 
not give away” for the next year when 
it will be more appreciated. 

It is an amazing fact that screw- 
tops, supposed to be made by the same 
patent, are different in size, they will 
notefit, one must try several,.and in 
this way valuable time is wasted, to 
say nothing of waste of fruit if the 
leak is not discovered until the fruit is 
in the jar. To help this difficulty, form 
a habit of putting each jar and cover 
loose into a paper bag as soon as they 
are washed to set away for next sea- 
son’s work. The jar will keep clean 
and free from musty odor. 

Don’t be deceived into buying. cheap 
rubbers, This ‘“‘wrinkle’”’ was learned at 
the expense of new ones and a lot of 
trouble in recanning an entire lot of 
fruit, the rubbers splitting when the jar 
had cooled, and all would have been 
wasted had I not kept a sharp watch 
on it. The “five cents a dozen, just as 
good as’’ was a snare and delusion, 


The Children’s Fads 


ZELIA MARGARET WALTERS 





“Mother,” said Avis as she looked 
round the breakfast table, “bread 
raised with yeast is awfully unwhole- 
some. Professor Triplet says so. It 
causes indigestion, and all sorts of 
things. We ought to eat bread raised 
more quickly, with baking powder or 
something of the sort.” 

“But your father and Phil wouldn't 
like cold biscuits at all, Avis,” said 
Mrs Moore. 

“Well, I'd. like to eat baking pow- 
de> bread, may I, mother?” 

“Why certainly, my dear, you may 
stir up a loaf this afternoon when you 
get home.” 

Avis stirred up her loaf, and for 
fully a week she heroically ate the 
rather unpalatable cold biscuit baked 
in loaf form, meanwhile keeping the 
family informed about the mistake 
they made in eating yeast raised 
bread. Then she imperceptibly slid 
back into the family way. Her fad 
had run its course, and died a nat- 
ural death. Avis tried the no-break- 
fast plan for improving her health 
and beauty for two mornings, and 
then a healthy young appetite as- 
serted itself, and Avis hailed olive oil 
in frequent and large doses as the 
great beautifier and health giver. She 
developed a violent botanizing streak, 
and a little later discarded flowers for 
birds. As was to be expected at her 
age she discovered Owen Meredith, 
and hailed him as the greatest of 
poets. To her father’s doubts she re- 
plied with dignity that the loss was 
his, not Meredith’s. All her fancies 
were harmless, and an experienced 
mother philosophically watched them 
run their course. This takes more 
patience than might appear at first 
thought, for there were two other 
children in the family, and while 
Egbert was absorbed in _ electricity, 
Teddy was collecting stamps, diver- 
sifying this interest with the gath- 
ering of live specimens of many sorts. 

Had the mother been tempted to 
grow intolerant of these irregulari- 
ties she probably would have been 
restrained by a _ recollection of her 
own girlish fancies. Well did she re- 
member the time when a physical 
culture teacher in a lecture in their 
little town had first told of the dan- 
gers of sleeping in an unventilated 
room. She was convinced, and had 
tried to put her conviction into prac- 
tice. But what opposition she met 
from her parents. It was not only 
foolish but suicidal to open windows 
in the winter. Did she expect to heat 
the whole outdoors? And even if she 
were willing to sleep in an icy room, 
night air was poisonous, and should 
be shut out carefully. So one after 
another as she tried to air her youth- 
ful theories of life she was sternly re- 
pressed. Because she was young, of 
course she was wrong, was the atti- 
tude of her elders. Yet, sometimes, 
as in the matter of ventilation, she 
had been right and mother wrong. 
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There was no bitterness left in her 
remembrance, for she and her mother 
had loved-each other dearly. Yet 
when she came to be a mother she 
kept humble. Some of her children’s 
absurd theories might be right, and 
her own belief outworn, and dis- 
proved. 

The amazing fads and theories of 
the young are their first grouping af- 
ter the experiences that shall mold 
their lives. We sometimes think that 
they might save a great deal of 
trouble by consenting to learn from 
our experiences, and by taking what 
we tell them for the truth. But have 
you stopped to think that the gen- 
eration that does that will put an end 
to farther inventions and discoveries. 
It is a proof of a progressive mind 
that one wishes to try things for him- 
self. As long as the fads and fancies 
are harmless it is the mother’s place 
to allow them to be carried out. They 
are a part of development, and the 
child who is repressed misses a part 
of his growth. They are a very great 
part of the child’s happiness, 





Four Pickle Recipes 


MES H. D. KRABILL 


As this is the time of year when 
pickling and preserving are in order 
I wish to “‘pass on” some relishes that 
we make every year and enjoy very 
much, A most delicious pickle may be 
made of large cucumbers (green ones) 
by following formula: 

Green Cucumber Pickles 

Pare and slice one gallon of large 
cucumbers. Stand a few hours in salt 
water, drain well, and add the follow- 
ing mixture: One quart cider vinegar 
(not too strong), two even tablespoon. 
fuls ground mustard, one-fourth tea- 
spoonful turmeric, two-thirds cup 
white sugar. Let come just to a boil 
and can immediately, same as other 
fruit. Much of the fine crispiness is 
lost if allowed to boil, 

Sweet Cucumber Pickles 

Five cents’ worth of saccharine, 5 
cents’ worth whole mustard seed, one 
cup of salt and 1% gallons cider vine- 
gar. Wash and wipe cucumbers dry, 
put in abowe mixture whenever picked 
as long as the vinegar will cover them, 
Weight down, and keep in cool place. 

Corn Salad 

Highteen ears of corn, cut off, as for 
cooking. Four onions, two green pep- 
pers, one small head cabbage, one-half 
cup salt. Boil in two quarts of vine- 
gar 20 minutes, One-fourth pound 
ground mustard, three large cups 
sugar, one-half cup flour, one-half tea. 
spoon turmeric. Make paste, mix all 
together and cook a few minutes, 

Green Tomato Soy 

Two gallons sliced green tomatoes, 
12 onions, two quarts vinegar, one 
quart sugar, two tablespoonfuls salt, 
mustard and black pepper. One table- 
spoonful ground cloves, cinnamon and 
allspice. Mix all together, stew till 
tender, stir well and can hot, same as 
fruit. 





For the Little Boy or Girl 
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5795—Children’s Dress 
frock. The pattern, 5795, is cut in 
sizes 2, 4,6 and 8 years. Medium size 
requires 2 yards of 36-inch material, 
with % yard of 27-inch contrasting 
goods, 
Special Announcement 

Owing to our limited space for 
each department, we can show in 
each issue only a very few new de- 
signs, therefore we have made ar- 
rangements to inclose an advance 
monthly fashion guide, showing the 
very newest and best styles for ladies, 
misses and children with each pat- 
tern order. No extra charge for this 
sheet. 

We also wish to call your attention 
to our new Fashion Book, which will 
be sent postpaid for 5 cents, Every 
Woman Her Own Dressmaker, which 
tells how to make all kinds of gar- 
ments from a corset cover up to a 
full dress, and illustrates 200 of the 
most practical styles for ladies, 
misses and children. This useful 
book is printed in colors, and while 
the regular price by mail is 25 cents, 
we will send it for 5 cents to our read- 
ers. When ordering patterns write 
your name and address plainly and be 
sure to give number and size of each 
pattern you desire. Price of each 
pattern is 10 cents. Address Orange 
Judd Pattern Department, 
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American Agriculturist 


The Fullest Basket of All 


ZELIA MARGARET WALTERS 


Six nephews and nieces 
visit Aunt Lou all at once. The big 
farmhouse was full of laughter and 
songs and chatter from morning till 
night. They were all city boys and 
girls, and they found the country 
house, barn and farm the nrost excit- 
ing and fascinating place imaginable. 
There were new thiags to be done 
every day. One day a ride in the big 
hay wagon, one day a picnic by the 
brook, and one day the settling of an 
enormous family of baby chicks, just 
out of the incubator. 

“What is it today, Auntie Lou?’ 
they cried as soon as their eyes were 
open in the morning. 

“Let me think,’’ said Auntie Lou. 
“I can’t think so very well after you 
are all awake. So everyone keep still 
as a mouse until you can count a 
hundred,” 

Paige whispered one hundred first, 
and then said: “Did you think?” 

“Yes,” said Auntie Lou, “have you 
ever been berrying?”’ 

“lerrying!” said the 
in puzzled voices. 

“Yes,” said Auntie Lou, 
blackberries, you know.’ 

“Oh, where?” 
“In the fence corner, all along the 
lane, and at the edge of the meadow, 
next to the woodlot.” 

“How did they get there?” 

“Oh, they just grow there. And 
they make fine jam if anyone picks 
them. If I get a great many I think 
I will make each child a pot of jam 
to take home.” 

Of course they wanted to 
Auntie Lou knew where there were 
six baskets of about the same size. 
She put a sandwich, and a peach and 
a raisin cooky in each basket to re- 
fresh them when they were exhaust- 
ed from berry picking. 

“Now, children,” she said when they 
were prancing off, “listen to my di- 
rections. You may pick along the 
Jane, and in the meadow, but do not 
get over the fence into the woodlot. 
There are several reasons for my re- 
quest, and one of them is that Uncle 
Fred has the cross cow in the wood- 
lot. So please remember. Get your 
berries anywhere but in the woodlot.” 

As they were going across the yard 
Uncle Fred saw them, and called out: 
“I’m going to give a prize to the one 
who brings back the fullest basket.” 

They fairly raced to the shady lane. 
It was so exciting to think of finding 
berries on bushes, and being allowed 
to pick all you wanted. But someone 
else had thought of those berries 
earlier than the city children. Farmer 
West’s two brown, barelegged boys 
were earning money for the next 
Christmas, and since Auntie Lou had 
once given them permission to pick 
berries on her farm, they just came 
and took them. Along the line the 
children went, and found the. bushes 
nearly stripped. It wasn’t much bet- 
ter at the edge of the meadow. After 
an hour’s work and walking only the 
bottoms of the baskets were covered. 
But just over the fence in the wood- 
lot they could see a great many ber- 
ries on the bushes. 

“IT want to get that prize,” 
Victor, balancing on the fence, 
reaching for some berries, 

“T’'ll bet I could get it if only I was 
over there,” said Paige. 

“I don’t care about the prize, but 
I want a pot of jam,” said Ruth. 

“Well, anyway, I didn’t promise not 
to get over the fence,” said Wade. 

“Oh, but she said we must not,’ 
said Maud. 

“But she didn’t know the berries 
were all gone along the lane,” argued 
Ruth, 

“I’m not afraid of the old cow any- 
way,” said Victor; “we can keep near 
the fence, and if it comes we can get 
over quick. 

“Yes, we can take turns keeping a 
lockout,”’ said Paige. 

In the end they argued themselves 
into believing that Auntie wouldn’t 
care if she knew the circumstances. 
Paige got over first. All the others 
followed except Marjorie. She was 
the youngest, and she said: “I'd 
rather not.” 

“She’s afraid of 
Victor. 

But that wasn’t true. Marjorie was 
much more afraid of something else. 
She wandered along the meadow, 
finding only a few more berries. The 
children in the woodiot really found a 
good many, and nothing at all hap- 
pened, They came back presently 
with all the little baskets nearly 
filled. They hadn’t had a glimpse of 
the cross cow. 

They got home just as Uncle Fred 
was eoming to dinner, and they hur- 
ried to the kitchen to show Auntie 
Lou the baskets that she might de- 
side which was the fullest. The five 
poured out the stery, how no 


came to 


city chiléren 


“gathering 


go. 


said 
and 


the cow,” said 
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/ . P| except in the wood- 
; she care that they went 

.2-* e nothing happened. 
“Tes, I do care,” said Auntie Lou, 


in her kind voice. ‘And I'm afraid 
you'll ¢are later. Why didn’t you get 
more, dear ?’’ 


_— 





“Oh, Marjorie wouldn’t go over,” 
scid the others. 

“Which is the fullest . basket?” 
asked Uncle Fred. 

““Marjorie’s,”’ said Auntie Lou, 


“She brought home a heaping basket 
full of obedience in hers.” 

“Well; that is certainly worth more 
than a million baskets of berries,” 
said Uncle Fred. 

Then he reached in his pocket, and 
‘drew out the cunningest little puppy 
you can imagine. “That’s the prize,” 


he said. “It’s a kind of dog that will 
stay small, and suitable for a city 
yard.”’ 

Marjorie took the prize with a cry 
of joy, and the other children, who 
were very fond of Marjorie, gener- 
ously rejoiced with her. Nothing 


more was said about the disobedience, 
and though the children felt a little 
uncomfortable, they soon forgot it, 
and went on having a good time. But 
oh dear! Oh dear! Two days later 
every one of them found hands and 
face covered with little’ itching, 
burning red spots. 

“I was afraid of poison ivy in the 
woodlot!” said Auntie Lou, shaking 
her head, and getting out the baking 
soda. “But I did think the cow would 
keep you out if anything would.”’ 

Everyone was very kind. Auntie 
doctored them, Uncle Fred told them 
stories, Marjorie and the puppy tried 
to amuse them. But a part of the 
visit was spoiled. 

“The next time,” they agreed when 
they talked it over, “we’il mind 
whether we see why or not.” 





A Man of Deeds But Not of Words 


{From Page 229.] 





tak ta place, ant com oop town ant 
yost ban marret; mighty queek yob 
jah,” and he laughed again, while the 
red burned through the tan on his 
fair face. 

Now the engine slid past them, and 
stopped; and someone took her arm; 
while her husband’s voice, so brisk as 
io surprise her quite as much as his 
sudden appearance, said in her ear: 
“Come Vera, the train don’t stop here 
long,’”’ and she was lifted up the steps, 
and pushed along to an empty seat in 
the waiiing train, 

After she was seated, her husband 
arranged some portable baggage, and 
sat down beside her, remarking in 
sométhing near his norma! tone: 


half sec- 
furniture, 
attended 


“Well, it’s done! I've sold a 
tion of land, with house and 
been best man at a wedding, 


to all the detaills, and started on athou. 
and-mile trip, all within six hours,” 
iping his heated face upon his 
andkerchief. ‘“‘Here’s a basket of 


inch,”’ he continued, lifting a hamper 


to his knee, “that Mrs Buel packed 
for us, while we stopped at the 
hack; the stage had just gone, and 


she was there when we drove up. She 
rai. home and fixed this, and it looks 
mighty good to me,” sorting over the 
viands. 

“She asked me, first thing, if I was 
going with you—I wonder if she 
thought I’d let you start on such a 
journey alone!” Then, having found 
what he sought: “Here, drink some 
coffee, and eat a bite; I guess you're 
worse done up than I am.” 

And Mrs Talboit accepted the prof- 
fered refreshment, admitting that she 
felt rather “done up,” but would feel 
better after she rested a bit, while the 
virulent presence slipped out of the 
back door of her heart, leaving only 
contentment and joyful anticipation, 
for weren’t they homeward bound! 





Interesting Letters have been re- 
ceived from a number of boys and 
girls this week. Goldie and Orville 
Willeke of Ohio each wrote me a nice 
letter about their home and work, 
Goldie helps her mother a great deal. 
She reads stories and sews at her 
quilts for amusement. Orville helps 
his father by carrying in wood and 
pumping the water for the cows and 
horses. They have five brothers and 
sisters. Henrietta Riblt is a little 12- 
year-old girl from North Carolina. She 
enjoyed the summer vacation playing 
out of doors, and has a pet calf named 
Rosie. A Montana boy who wishes 
his pen name to be David Copperfield, 
and his age unknown, wrote a little 
tory about an accident that happened 
to him recentiy. He had been after 

load of wood up in the mountains. 
in lifting a log it slipped down over a 
pocket that had some nails and 
matches in it and the friction caused 
the matches to ignite and set fire to 
his jumper. He has decided not to 
carry matches and nails in the same 
pocket. Mary and irene Serpa of Mas- 
sachusetts had an exciting experience 
with a bat which hid in their house 
for two days, and finally flew out of 
their bedroom cupboard just as they 
were going to bed. Mary hes pienty 
of courage, so she quickly got a broom 
and. her father killed the unwelcome 
Visitor 
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Mary Ann, she’s not a beauty, 
Like my wax and china doll, 
An’ her clothes are not so stylish, 

Yet, I like her best of all, 


‘Cause my grandma gave her to me 
When I had the whooping cough; 

Then her cheeks were red as roses, 
But the paint has all come off. 


Once my brother Billy took her, 
An’ he tossed her up so high, 
That I thought she’d gone forever 
With the angels in the sky; 


But she landed in a tree top, 
Just above a blue jay’s nest; 
Guess they’s all as mad as hornets, 
"Tho’ my Mary Ann was dressed 


In her bran new Easter bonnet, 


Trimmed with ribbon, red and white; 


But when Mary Ann was regcued 
Goodness me, she was a sight! 





Hole for Hole 
Little Donald had a penny given him 
to buy what he pleased. He decided 


ao 
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to visit a bakeshop, and a doughnut 
was his choice. He called for one and 
passed his penny to the shopkeeper. 

“See here, my boy,” said the man, 
“this penny has a hole in it. I don’t 
know that I can take it.” 

“But the cake has a hole in it, too,” 
responded the boy; and he got the 
doughnut, 


Surgical Reminiscences 

“The late Dr George W. Bailey of 
New York,” said a Presbyterian 
preacher, “was thoroughly modern in 
his methods, but he did think that 
some of our surgeons went too far. 

“Dr Bailey, apropos of certain reck- 
less abuses of the knife, used to tell a 
story of an appendicitis club. 

“At a meeting of this club a pallid 
member said: 

“*Well, friends, 
opened last week. 
sponge inside me.’ 


I had to be re- 
My doctor left a 


was reopened, too,’ said a 
gaunt man. ‘I was reopened just 10 
days ago. Prof Cutler had forgotten 


to remove a pair of forceps.’ 


(23] 
groaned, jumped up and made for the 
door. 

*“*What'’s the matter?’ they asked 
him. ‘Where are you off to in such a 
rush?’ 

“I’m off to my doctor's,’ the man 
replied. ‘I remember now that just 
after I came to he complained about 
mislaying his hat.”"—[(New York 
Tribune. 


Very Few for a Dozen 
Two Irishmen were unloading a 
freight car of Florida fruit. They 
came across a broken box of oranges. 
Noticing the large size, Pat exclaim- 


ed: “Mike, thim’s sure mighty fine 
or’nges. Do ye notice the sige of 
thim?” 


Mike answered quickly: “Begorra, 
‘twouldn’t take very many of thim 
to make a dozen!” 


Without our hopes, without our fears, 
Without the home that plighted love en- 


dears, 
Without the smile from partial beauty 


won, 
Oh! what were man?—a world without a 
sun. (Campbell. 





“At this a nervous looking chap 








features, including: 


ing or closing the doors, 


sound box. 


accuracy. 








Concealed sounding boards and am- 
plifying compartment of wood—provide 


the very limit of area of vibrating surface and 
sound amplitying compartment, so absolutely 
essential to an exact and pure tone reproduction. 


Modifying doors—give the player full 
control over the volume of sound, which may be 
increased or diminished at will simply by open- 


Tapering tone arm—with its exact 
taper and perfectly smooth bore, which is scien- 
tifically calculated and constructed to conform 
to the expanding sound waves created by the 


“Goose-neck” sound-box tube—a fiex- 
ible metal connection between the sound box 
and tone arm, which enables the Victor Needle 
to follow the record grooves with unerring 


'$ 15 for this genuine 
Victor-Victrola 


This instrument is a genuine Victor-Victrola, of the same high 
quality which characterizes all products of the Victor Company, and is 
equipped with all the exclusive Victrola patented 


All we ask is that you go to any Victor dealer’s in any city in 
the world and hear your favorite music on this Victor-Victrola. 


If you don’t know who the Victor dealer is in your locality, write us and we'll tell you. 
We will also send you the handsome illustrated Victor Record catalog—then you can pick out 
any selections you want to hear and he will gladly play them for you. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., 6th and Cooper Sts., Camden, N. J. 
Distrit 


Victor-Victrola IV, $15 
Other styles $25 to $200 


Exhibition sound box—the accurate, sensi- 
tive reproducing diaphragm that picks up every 
particle of tone from the most complex chord no 
matter how minute and converts it into an exact 
reproduction of the original. 
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Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, C: 


YOUR CHOICE OF 400 STOVES 
ON TRIAL FREE FOR 30 DAYS 





weclaim. That's our offer 
both ways—give you 360 days’ approval 
test—$100,000 Bank Bond Guaran- 
tee and all on latest im- 
proved stoves— glass 
oven doors, etc. 


your stove. 





Pick out your stove from the 400 in the Kalamazoo Stove 
Book—test it FREE for 30 days—return it if not all 
We pay freight 





Write today for the stove book with 
400 stoves and our complete offer. 
Learn how to save from $5 to $40 on 


k now. Ask for catalog No.100 
Please give name of this paper when writing. 




















We make furnaces 
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* Brandt's Automatic Strepper”’ 
It hones end sharpens ed razor better 
than an expert barber. Works automati- 
oally for old-style rezore and safety 
biades. Anyone can iy it. Guaranteed 
for 2 years. Our pro’ sharing plan and 

i make this the 

egeaty propichen. Welt quidh ter peice and Gece 
G. H. Brandt Mfg. Co., 42 Hudson &t., Sew York 








The Chrysanthemum 


‘ By A. HERRINGTON. 


The author, than whom there is no mom 
experienced expert in this line anywhere, 
has here taken the public im his conf- 
dence and has endeavored to assist and 
direct the efforts of those who would grow and 
excel in the production of perfect chrysan- 


that 

fm a plain course of procedure, as explained 
in the pages of this work, are attained the 
results desired. Illustrated. 160 pages. ix? 
Wnches, Cloth coseeceessrevenecseceseessee Sle 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Blag. 315 4th Ave, %, %-+ 
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“The Car Complete” ‘f.o.8. petox 











THE CAR 

Wheelbase— 110 inches. 

Motor—Long-strong; 4 cylinders cast en bloc; 34 
inch bore, 5-inch stroke. ‘Two-bearing crank shaft. 
Timing gears and valves enclosed. Three-point 
suspension. 

Steering—Left Side. Irreversible worm gear, 
16-inch steering wheel. Throttle control on steer- 
ing column. 

Control—Center Lever operated through H- 
plate integral with universal joint housing just 
below. Hand-lever emergency brake at driver's 
right. Foot accelerator in connection with hand 
throttle. 

Springs—Front, semi-elliptic; rear, full elliptic 
and mounted on swivel seats. 

Frame—Pressed steel channel. 

Axles—Front, I-beam, drop-forged; rear, semi- 
joating type. 

Transmission—3 speeds forward and reverse; 
sliding gear, selective type. 

Construction—Drop-forgings wherever practica- 
ble; chrome nickel steel used throughout all shafts 
and gears in the transmission and rear axle; high 
carbon manganese steel in all parts requiring special 


stiffness. 


Body—F ul! 5-passenger English type; extra wide 
seats. 


THE EQUIPM 
Non-skid tires—32x3},. 

12 . . j 
P. = eae ae — electric head lights with 
6-inch Hall Bull ic si i i 
oapaladiie lame. let electric side lights with 

Exide 100 Ampere Hour Battery. 
Bosch Magneto. 

Warner Auto-Meter. 

Demountable rims. 

Extra rim and holders. 

Tally-ho horn. 

Jiffy curtains—up or down instantaneously. 
Top and Top cover. 

Windshield. 

Rear view mirror. 

Tool-kit, Jack, Tire Repair Kit, Pum 
Robe Rail. 
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UST think for a minute what that means to you. 
There are a number of equipment items that are 


absolutely necessary if you’re going to get any real 
enjoyment out of your car. Yet on the average car you’ve got to buy 
most of them yourself, and pay extra for them. That means from 
two hundred to four hundred dollars added to the price of the car. 


You shouldn’t have to pay that extra money for necessary equip- 
ment. And on the R-C-H you don’t have to pay it. For the 
R-C-H comes to you fully equipped with everything you need— 
and everything of the very best quality. 

For instance, you don’t get the old-style, hard to handle curtains. The R-C-H 
is equipped with the famous Jiffy Curtains, which can be put up or down in a 
minute without leaving the seat. 

You don’t get a make-shift, unreliable speed indicator. You get the Warner 
Auto-Meter, the best known speed indicator on the market today. 

And you get such other things as non-skid tires all round, a complete set of 
electric lights with battery, demountable and quick detachable rims—just read 
the list of equipment for yourself. 


When you’re thinking of buying a car, figure out what these things would cost 
you. You'll be svrprised what a difference they make in the actual price you 
pay for a car. 

And don’t forget that aside from equipment the R-C-H is easily the best value 
ever offered at near the price. The powerful long-stroke motor is exception- 
ally economical of gasoline and oil. There is a big, roomy body that will seat 
five passengers comfortably and without crowding. And you'll be proud of its 
snappy, graceful appearance. : 


There’s a special spring suspension that insures easy-riding. There are a dozen 
other features that make the R-C-H the strongest, most durable and most satis- 
factory popular-priced car you’ve ever seen. No matter what car you're consid- 
ering, see the R-C-H. 


Descriptive catalog and name of nearest dealer free on request. 


R-C-H CORPORATION oberroit, micu: 


563 Boylsi.. 3t; BUFFALO, 1225 Main St.; CHICAGO, 2021 Michigan Ave.; CLEVELAND, 2122 Euclid Ave.; DENVER, 1520 
¢ 3501 Main St. LOS ANGELES, 1242 So. Flower St. MINNEAPOLIS, 1206 Hennepin Ave.; NEW YORK. 
NCISCO, 819-835 Ellis Ave.; WALKERVILLE, ONT., CANADA. 











